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History Teaching in this Intellectual Crisis’ 


By Proressor Roy F. Nicuous 
University of Pennsylvania 


The familiar world of matter, time and space is 
no longer ours. This substantial desk before me, to 
use Eddington’s illustration, were all the unfilled 
space eliminated, and only its mass of electrons and 
protons collected—would produce a little pile of 
matter only visible through a magnifying glass.’ 
Time is no longer a sequence of events, it is the 
fourth dimension which is necessary in physics be- 
cause of the fact of relativity. There is no longer 
an eternity for a definite end of time is in view. 
Space is no longer our familiar space, it is curved ; 
straight lines are not the shortest distances between 
two points; parallel lines do meet and if one were 
to venture forth into space and follow a straight 
line, he would return to whence he started, for 
space is no longer infinite. With our Newtonian 
world thus being destroyed around us it is evident 
that we are in the midst of an intellectual crisis 
which, so far as thinking goes, dwarfs the present 
economic unpleasantness into insignificance. 

Old values are disappearing, ideas long hallowed 
by general acceptance are being discarded and the 
rarified air of the intellect resounds with the crash 
of falling idols. However, it is not the first time it 
has happened; it is but one of several great read- 
justments which have marked intellectual advance 
through the ages. In order that we may see more 
clearly some of the outstanding features of the 
present crisis, we, in true historical manner, fol- 
lowing our professional standards, must look into 
the past. 

Just before the dawn of the so-called modern 
epoch in the fourteenth century, the dominating in- 
tellectual concept was a belief in a universal order. 
God had created the earth to be the scene of man’s 
salvation, the earth was the center of the universe 
and the sun, moon and stars were subsidiary to it. 
Man, the child of God, was the great object of all 
creation. On earth there was God’s church, charged 
with interpreting His purpose and will for man. 
The ideal of government was a great and universal 
dominion—the Holy Roman Empire. Men were re- 


lated to men in an ascending scale, in which per- 
sonal service and oaths of allegiance formed the 
bonds that we call feudalism. There was even a gen- 
eral language, of intelligence, at least, namely 
Latin. Men sought knowledge but it was a strange 
sort of knowledge, just a catalogue of all that 
could be known; a spiritual possession of man 
which could be neatly summed up in St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s Summa. Everything began and ended in 
God, whose will was supreme; frequently he inter- 
vened in the affairs of men to reward and punish in 
a fashion quite supernatural and arbitrary. It was 
an order made for the purpose of bringing a com- 
plete harmony between finite man and infinite God. 

Mortals were inclined to disturb this harmony by 
their speculations and investigations. At intervals 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Descartes and Sir 
Isaac Newton, among others, viewed the scene, ex- 
perimented and calculated. To this fixed order they 
applied new methods of observation, devised new 
methods of calculation and, lo, the old order dis- 
appeared and in its place there appeared a new— 
not the earth with its satellites, but an infinite uni- 
verse in which the earth was but a small part, hard- 
ly more than a pinhead, and upon this minute par- 
ticle, men and animals crawled around. Knowledge 
was no longer viewed as static but dynamic, it 
sought not just to know but to understand the 
meaning of phenomena, why and how things hap- 
pen. The universe now was likened to a great clock 
which moves eternally in measured rhythm follow- 
ing immutable and eternal laws. Scientific method, 
the new experimental science, was designed to dis- 
cover some of the laws which governed this machine 
and proceeded to do so. Astronomers and physicists 
took the lead and chemists and biologists followed 
close. God has made a machine and had set it going 
according to fixed and perfect laws; earth was but 
little of this great scheme and man even less. It was 
a perpetual motion machine always running at the 
same speed and in the same way. The medieval 
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scheme had allowed for the occasional intervention 
of God, this mechanical system, however, had no 
place within its compact laws for any change or 
variation. 

But change again was on the way and arrived 
with somewhat contradictory credentials. Charles 
Darwin and Lord Kelvin were its sponsors. Darwin 
looked at the organic world and it unfolded to him 
a great process whereby life aeons ago started from 
a single cell and gradually became more and more 
complicated until man appeared. The principle of 
evolution produced the concept of constant change, 
of continual movement toward greater complexities 
of life. Lord Kelvin also sponsored the idea of 
change; his second law of thermodynamics relates 
to the dissipation of energy, the universe is gradu- 
ally slowing-up, running-down, “the sum of useful 
energy is diminishing by its ultimate conversion 
into non-useful or dissipated heat.’* Here 
change but change going in the opposite direction. 
From Darwin, optimists like Herbert Spencer 
could glory in the certainty of infinite progress; 
from Kelvin, pessimists like Henry Adams could 
revel in the inevitability of final destruction. Never- 
theless the idea of law was still supreme, laws not 
of steady motion but, it was hoped, of change which 
some day might be calculated. So scientists went on 
calculating, and then came the overthrow, not it is 
true on that dark day in October, 1929, but on 
various nameless days in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. 

This time it was Einstein and Rutherford and 
Lemitre and de Broglie and many others. They 
were dealing with the quantum theory and abstruse 
varieties of mathematical calculation, such as 
tensor calculus. Just what they have done can here 
be described, only in broadest principles and the 
further caution must be added that their work is 
not yet finished. Discoveries are being made literal- 
ly every day, and even now a new principle may be 
in the process of formulation. In the meantime 
what are some of the seemingly well established 
data? 

The universe is no longer infinite but finite and is 
divided we are told into three domains. First there 
is the macrocosmos, the great cosmos which we 
view in part through the telescope, but most of 
which is too remote for actual vision. Secondly 
there is the microcosmos, the minute cosmos, the 
stuff that all is made of, which we -approach 
through the microscope but which is much too 
minute for our visual perception. Thirdly there is 
that intermediate realm, much more limited, which 
is within the grasp of our senses, namely, the earth 
upon which we dwell. This intermediate state is 
moving, so is the rest of the universe, therefore all 
our observations are like the observations of a man 


was 


on a moving train, watching other trains moving at 
different speeds. His observations are not absolute 
because he too is moving; they are only relative. 
Hence our knowledge is governed not by the eternal 
laws of the absolute but by the law of relativity. 

However we are not entirely without resources 
for comprehending. Although we cannot _ see 
straight we can calculate rigorously. We have a 
tremendously complicated tool known as_ higher 
mathematics which enables us to catch by symbol 
the immense curved distances of our spherical uni- 
verse and to represent in terms of many million 
million light years a universe made up of millions 
of solar systems many larger than our own—nu- 
merical conceptions entirely without the realm of 
our every day consciousness. This same higher 
mathematics takes us into solid matter, or matter 
that we thought was solid, and gives us this as- 
tounding result. 

“According to the latest calculation, the radius 
of an atom has the average lengtli of 10° centi- 
metres or a ten-millionth of a millimetre and the 
mass of a hydrogen atom stands to the mass of 
gramme of water in the proportion of the mass of 
a postal packet of ten kilograms to that of our 
planet. We must imagine each such atom, however, 
as a solar system, in which negative electrons de- 
scribe large elliptical orbits around a _ positively 
charged central nucleus. The radius of one of these 
electrons is diminutive even compared with that of 
the atom; in fact, it is one three-billionth of a milli- 
metre. An electron would appear by the side of a 
bacillus as would the latter by the side of the earth. 
The most important fact, however, is this: The pos- 
itive charge is what determines the atomic weight: 
the mass of the atom is a function of the charge on 
the nucleus. This nucleus is something quite im- 
material; it has neither weight, mass, volume, 
inertia, nor any of the other properties that are 
usually associated with matter. The mass is then, 
only apparent ; there is no substance there.’™* 

In other words physics shows us that science 
does not deal with matter but with force. The “real 
world” of science is a group of combinations of 
many fields of force which obey no absolute laws, 
for these fields of force seemingly choose their paths 
by what seems almost like an exercise of will. The 
laws of science are now probabilities built upon 
statistics which show that as far as we can tell 
the fields of force do as we predict. Man has made 
his own world in a sense, he has taken aggregations 
of force and provided them with names, such as 
dish, light, red, music, cow or whatnot. He has 
studied their habits and has prepared his statisties 
which enable him to predict what they are going to 
do. When they do not the scientist must make new 
statistical tables and new predictions. 
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Briefly summed up man’s real knowledge seems 
no longer based upon the observational knowledge 
of the senses but upon his ability to calculate by 
the use of symbols. Seeing is no longer believing— 
in fact nothing we see can in proper science be 
believed. We gain insight into reality by using 
symbols which have to be changed from time to 
time as our minds grow in their power to invent 
new symbols. 

From such new data a new theory of knowledge 
has been evolved, this at present is described by 
Bohr of Copenhagen as the theory of Comple- 
mentarity. The origin of this theory according to 
recent press accounts is most interesting. As Bohr 
describes it Einstein and he found themselves baffled 
by the results of their own prowess. At every turn 
they were hemmed in by the uncertainty that they 
had introduced into science. For example they 
could find either the position or the velocity of an 
electron but never both at the same time. So to- 
gether they set out to eliminate uncertainty. Had 
the world known this, it would have hung upon 
their efforts with press representatives from every- 
where issuing hourly bulletins. But this was not an 
economic conference so these giant intellects could 
plan for the universe in peace. After many days, 
success crowned their efforts—uncertainty was 
abolished. With high enthusiasm they set them- 
selves to the task of formulating the new theory. 
Alas for us all! As the details were shaped these 
abolitionists found uncertainty lurking in another 
guise; their efforts had failed. Then, into this dark- 
ness came the light. Uncertainty they concluded is 
not the result of a lack of knowledge, but it is a 
characteristic of knowledge. There is an inherent 
and essential duality in the nature of things, for 
all things have Jekyll and Hyde characteristics 
which are contradictory, for only one of these as- 
pects is true at any given time. Therefore, what- 
ever we know is incomplete, and has an unknown 
complement. All knowledge consequently is but the 
conviction that there is just as much existing which 
is unknown. This would seem to be the final blow to 
the glorious certainty promised us by the New- 
tonian scientists in their dogmatic enthusiasm. 

The universe once centered around the earth, 
which was the scene of man’s salvation. Then the 
earth was pushed off in a corner, a small system 
but one which ran with others in a great machine 
which went with clock-like precision according to 
immutable laws. Now it is a three part world, 
macrocosmos, microcosmos and the intermediate 
wherein we dwell. In this new three-part-universe 
relativity is the key to all knowledge and truth is 
symbolic rather than material. It is infinitely more 
complex but man’s mind seems capable of probing 
deeper into its complexity, not by his senses but by 


his imagination and his ability intuitively to create 
more and more usable symbols to unlock the secrets 
of the universe. He may even yet abandon comple- 
mentarity and march onward to the goal of cer- 
tainty. Truly man was never more mighty than to- 
day—in abstract knowledge. This does not apply 
to practical knowledge where he is lamentably weak. 
This may at present at least be called the Einstein 
revolution. 

There are other problems besides those of cosmic 
relationships which place man in an intellectual 
quandary today. In the realm of his immediate 
physical environment he is also tossed about by 
new knowledge and changed conditions. His social 
position is not what it once was. When the con- 
fusion of the dark ages had been somewhat 
straightened out by the mediaeval sense of order, 
by the church, and by feudalism, man found him- 
self more secure and took this opportunity to create 
a surplus of goods and give himself time to think. 
As a result capitalism, the religious reformation 
and the cultural renaissance were the inventions of 
man’s ingenuity. The old order began to change, 
society expanded from the feudal order of lord 
and tenant and was forced to accept a third or 
middle class. Money vied with land as being the out- 
ward and visible sign of wealth and power. The old 
church saw others emerge and compete with it. 
These changes concentrated on stimulating indi- 
vidual men to a new sense of power. “Individuals 
not institutions” might have been a slogan of that 
day. 

Individualism worked itself out in a variety of 
ways, most notably in the great laboratory known 
as the United States of America and in that pre- 
machine age when the land owner and the business 
man, the small farmer and the house-holding 
artisan participated in the experiments, there 
emerged the ideas that all men were created equal 
and that government should be of the people, by 
the people and for the people—democracy. The in- 
dividual if let alone could judge and procure his 
best interests. 

Even while this experimentation was in its early 
stages, a new force was at work. The machine, the 
factory, the factory town, the growth of cities, 
the corporation, gasoline, electricity, all within 150 
years piled up a stupendous social change. As a 
result man is no longer the free individual that he 
once was, when he was lord of his acres or owner 
of his home. He is increasingly a city dweller; an 
apartment house ant. Men have been thrown to- 
gether into a new and close social order. But they 
are attempting to live under institutions devised in 
the previous age and to follow rules made for an- 
other time. All this is confusing. Man’s practical 
inventiveness in the matter of tools has dragged 
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him into new social relationships and his institu- 
tional inventiveness has lagged far behind. So ac- 
customed has he been to comfort under old prin- 
ciples or organization that discomfort leads him to 
bewilderment and helplessness at a time when it is 
becoming apparent that he must change his insti- 
tutional habits. Between Einstein and technology, 
man is not happy. 

We are undoubtedly in the process of far-reach- 
ing change. To what extent will it affect the teach- 
ing of history? A glance at the character of the 
history with which we are all familiar is sufficient 
to reveal the fact that historical thought follows 
the popular intellectual patterns of any given age. 

The use of but a few examples is necessary. From 
our medieval historians and their disciples we ac- 
quired an interest in the annals of institutions such 
as the church and the feudal rulers. With the com- 
ing of scientific method, history gradually became 
scientific and logical. A veritable wealth of formu- 
lae, laws, and logical reasoning from cause to effect 
was created. Evidence was diligently sought and 
critically handled. Finally the evolutionary concept 
was applied and the historians discovered a stream 
of history and devoted themselves to tracing the 
evolution of institutions and customs. History be- 
gan to be called one of the Social Sciences with 
emphasis on the last word. Thus it is apparent that 
Clio tries to keep up with the intellectual tendencies 
of the times and will inevitably absorb much of 
the new knowledge. What will be the result? It is 
of course too soon to make definitive statements 
and it is certainly no time to be dogmatic, but there 
are signs on the horizon which we may try to in- 
terpret. 

There are at least four phases of our historical 
interest which give evidence of the effects of 
change. First of all there is apparently to be a 
new technique in research. One of the most strik- 
ing of the new intellectual attitudes is the emphasis 
upon the metaphysical. As science is entering the 
realm of the transcendental so must the historian. 
We are coming to realize that every historical age is 
much more than the sum total of the physical, 
visible facts. There are data beyond the facts for 
which we must seek. We must break up the atoms 
of facts in each epoch and chase the electrons to 
find these data which are not the height, breadth, 
width and weight of the electron but the direction 
of its motion—the force which the fact represents 
and the speed and general direction. This we might 
call the historical fourth dimension. 

Furthermore we learn from the new science that 
there are two states of existence which we do not 
readily comprehend by means of our senses, namely 
the great above, so to speak—the universe of the 
heavens, and the minute beneath, namely the im- 


material character of matter. However we can 
understand these things by symbols of thought, by 
mathematics. We have seen how the mathematical 
physicists can prove that matter is an abstraction 
truly understood only by mathematical formulae 
and that space is curved and finite—this too by 
mathematics. It seems to be quite possible that 
there is much in history that can never be found 
in any record or described in any of the terms of 
experience. Friedell concludes his Cultural History 
of the Modern Age (III, 484), with these signi- 
ficant words: 

“Experimental psychology and experimental 
physics arrive at the same result. The soul is super- 
real, matter is sub-real. Simultancously, however, 
there appears a faint gleam of light from the other 
side. 

“The next chapter of European (and he might 
well have included American) cultural history will 
be the history of this light.” 

It is certain therefore that we must develop a 
new technique to deal with what for want of a bet- 
ter term we may call the metaphysical data of his- 
tory. It will be some sort of an historical higher 
mathematics, dealing in calculation and symbols, 
it may look something like symbolic logic. Its prac- 
tical value will be that it will help us to see ahead 
into the future and to predict more accurately. We 
may call it historical calculus, symbolic statistics, 
or the trend of probability, maybe it is Professor 
Cheyney’s “Law in History” worked out in more 
elaborate form. But what it will be or how it will 
work we do not yet know. 

A second field where change is to be expected 
is in the methods of teaching history especially in 
the schools. In considering method there are of 
course the two vital fundamentals to be kept in 
mind continually. First that seventeenth and 
eighteenth century intellectual concepts are not 
appropriate to this twentieth century, and, second, 
that we live in an industrial and urban rather than 
an agricultural rural society. The individual is less 
and less isolated, more and more conscious of mem- 
bership in a group. Therefore teaching methods 
which stress the idea of codéperation by common 
classroom activities are in line with present domin- 
ant needs. When a classroom becomes not a series 
of units being educated, but a miniature society 
with a common task in which each has a part and 
in which a coéperative spirit functions—such a 
group is indulging in real education. Where such 
is socialized, and when pupils are given joint tasks 
in which initiative and coéperation are being 
stressed; there are these experiments fitting into 
the tendencies of the times. 

The old formularized memory work is_ being 
transformed into something more healthful, but on 
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the other hand there are survivals of the old seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth century notions. 
Too much stress is placed upon logical presenta- 
tion, of balanced exposition; children are reasoned 
with. But mankind is neither logical nor reasonable 
by nature and though we wish to make him more so 
by education still we cannot ignore his instincts 
and emotions nor fail to take account of the fact 
that his opinions and actions are generally de- 
termined by them. Only after he has acted or 
decided not to, does his mind give a logical reason 
for his course which more often than not is too 
logical to be true. History teachers, therefore, as 
well as all others, should bring emotional and in- 
stinctive elements forward. Biogr aphy, poetry, 
“movies,” drama, bright-colored pictures, music— 
all these factors which are much in use—these all 
tend to be more effective than an overdose of logical 
presentation or clear exposition. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that most of our 
cherished institutions were conceived in the agri- 
cultural age; with the great social changes which 
have occurred since, there has quite evidently come 
the need of adjustment. Nevertheless, I seem to 
note a tendency to consider our ancient institutions 
as perfect and sacred. Why should children be 
brought up in a rapidly changing world to con- 
sider eighteenth century institutions as eternal? 
Our governmental system and our economic phi- 
losophy have been and still are noble ideals, but 
it is inconceivable to any forward looking student 
of history that they can survive unchanged. His- 
tory teachers should be continually looking for im- 
provement and judiciously placing it before the 
pupils, not at ideas to be weighed by little fourteen- 
year-old sages, but by means of devices to foster 
more desirable instinctive social attitudes. 

In fine, then, in methods of teaching there should 
be less of science, more of impression, less of read- 
ing, more of action, we should try to convey the 
spirit rather than teach the letter. History should 
be presented as a method of approach to social 
problems rather than as a content course divorced 
from life. ‘The aim should be to make the social 
consciousness instinctive and unconscious. Correct 
social attitudes should be habits, not triumphs all 
too seldom engineered by reason after a combat 
with predatory instincts not properly trained be- 
fore adolescence. 


99 


Thirdly there seems bound to be a new synthesis, 
a new organization of teaching and a new curricu- 
lar outline. This new synthesis will in great measure 
make use of a principle roughly akin to relativity. 
It will have as its core a theory of relative values 
the complexity of life can be resolved only by sort- 
ing out some of the threads and analyzing and com- 
paring them. Not only political and economic but, 





even more emphatically, social and cultural points 
of view will be considered. The disjointed confusion 
of events, or what might be termed the atom-like 
character of history, will be dealt with more frank- 
ly. There will be less insistence upon a continuous- 
ness which is too smooth to be real. 

Then the time sequence will be changed, the past 
will be more and more telescoped, the immediate 
future more and more the center. For example in 
American history I think there is a tendency to do 
away with certain old period markings dated by 
political events. We may look for the division of 
our history into two periods each to be weighted 
about equally with the dividing line at 1890. The 
great theme of the first will be the westward march 
of the frontier, the second the spread of an urban 
and industrial civilization. Let us hope that these 
may not be some day spoken of as the rise and 
fall of American civilization. Perhaps it is not too 
impracticable to consider teaching history back- 
wards ; to start a course with an analysis of present 
conditions and then to lay out a number of teach- 
units to follow which trace the development of the 
conditions first analyzed. 

Again the new synthesis will readjust our geo- 
graphical divisions or history. There is too much 
American history taught, also too much European 
history as such. We must know more of the rela- 
tions existing among the various sections of the 
world’s society. In the general topics of history, 
nationalities and divisions seem to merge—so 
should they in history courses. We teach Ancient 
History, Medieval History, why not a Modern His- 
tory in which studies of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America are merged in a two-year presentation 
with the comparative method freely utilized. The 
teaching of national history for purely patriotic 
reasons its dangers, and never were they more 
apparent than they are now. 

The new outline will also abandon labelled his- 
tory. Political history was bad enough but now we 
have a flood of economic history which like national 
history is dangerous, especially in this country. 
For in the United States it has taken the form of 
glorifying our economic prowess and picturing our 
ruthless and wasteful development of a great con- 
tinent as one of the greatest achievements of man. 
So it is, but the acquisition of wealth for its own 
sake has been glorified to a degree which has been 
mightily effective, not in abolishing poverty, but 
in precipitating panics. The continual glorification 
of material gain to adolescents cannot fail and has 
not failed to weaken our spirit. In fact our gov- 
ernment and our economic system have been so 
sanctified by historians that in some quarters it 
seems sinful to let children even suspect that either 
might be improved. 
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This new organization will include much more 
of what is termed social history. Books with that 
title are already used as texts and general histories 
are including more and more of an account of the 
life of the community and the evolution of its in- 
stitutions. Occasionally too cultural history is ap- 
pearing in class rooms, the advance of literature, 
the arts, and thought itself are the subjects for 
study and discussion. Cultural history is more and 
more of a necessity. If the tendency to reduce the 
hours of labor persists, if a thirty hour week be- 
comes the custom, then people must be taught to 
use leisure. One of the coming strains upon educa- 
tion is this very 
Such a need will somewhat deflect the tendency 
toward vocational guidance and turn toward avo- 
cational guidance which today is too little con- 
sidered. Knowledge of art and letters, their history 
and achievements, will become a very definite part 
of the synthesis we are to construct. 

The last point to be included in the new order 
and one which on the face of things is perhaps the 
most unlikely to be considered is the field of re- 
ligious history. By that I do not mean denomina- 
tional history as such- 


thing, training for relaxation. 


rather the general religious 
tendencies of each epoch, which are really a part 
of cultural history. There is a definite trend in 
science away from the materialistic explanations 
that were so nearly dominant a few years ago. Sci- 
entists are using terms which suggest a religious 
mysticism. It may be quite possible that this re- 
ligious reaction may pick up momentum and swing 
us back even to the extent of a new religion. In 
any event the religious impulse is an important 
part of human experience and it is unfortunate 
that denominational rivalries have 
consideration of religion in the schools so difficult. 
The problem is of sufficient importance to be faced 
rather than avoided, perilous as its consideration 
may seem to many. 

Finally this intellectual crisis is an opportune 
time in which we may adopt a new point of view. 


made a sane 


History teachers are made conscious of a feeling 
which many of their colleagues hold that history 
has been accorded too large a place in the cur- 
riculum. Teachers of other social studies feel that 
they should have a greater amount of time, and 
a variety of newer subjects are even more insis- 
tently pressed. Already ancient and medieval and 
English history are being eliminated and more in- 
roads would be made did not state law generally 
fix a requirement of American history. Of course 
we must try to stand our ground, reasonably, 
against these pressures. But life is much more 
complex, more and more items are becoming essen- 
tial and yet there are still but twenty-four hours 
in the day and forty weeks in the school year. 


Naturally readjustments are being made and will 
continue to be necessary. 

In the making of such readjustments, we should 
take the lead rather than stand content with resis- 
tance to the pushing aside process. The call for 
our leadership, to ourselves at least, should be 
imperative. We are the fundamental discipline in 
the social studies and we should lead. In the first 
place we supply at least seventy-five per cent of 
the data upon which the others are built up. See- 
ondly we should provide these sister disciplines with 
interpretations of the past and thereby definitely 
account for the present conditions which they are 
describing and for the improvement of which they 
are seeking to prescribe. If my observations are at 
all typical a good part of the subject matter of 
their courses is acquired from our own work. We 
could save duplication and produce much more 
coherence if we pooled our resources. In this amal- 
gamation teachers of history should be the leaders. 

In working out the synthesis of amalgamation, 
the fundamental outline should be historical and 
the new discoveries, which should be prophetic, and 
which are to be made by the new historical mathe- 
matics, will be the key and will represent our 
contribution. 

Perhaps we may look for a day when there shall 
be no courses in the curiculum, such as history, 


great 


_ 


government, economics, sociology, or problems of 
democracy, but in their place there will be an ex- 
tensive coherent course, theoretical and laboratory, 
wherein the younger generation will study the 
greatest of all problems 
“Society, past, present and improved.” 


it might well be called 


Thus in research technique, in methods of teach- 
ing, in revised and expanded synthesis, and in our 
conception of our own position in the world of 
scholarship there are insistent calls for readjust- 
ments made by the intellectual changes all around 
us. What shall be our answer? 

Clio, that the 
Sacred Nine to which we make our devotion, stands 


member of sisterhood of the 
today in a position where this intellectual crisis 
is forcing her to leave old ways and make new 
decisions. There are at least two possible roads to 
take. For the first, let me quote to you a few lines 
from an old, old story. 

“Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire. . . 
those cities and all the plain, and all the inhabitants 


and he overthrew 


of the cities and that which grew upon the ground. 
But | Lot’s] wife looked back . . 


a pillar of salt” 


. and she became 
an end neither pleasant nor 
glorious. 

But there is another attitude we may take, let me 
quote a recent statement from the President of the 
United States. “The country needs, and unless I 
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mistake its temper the country demands, bold, per- 
sistent experimentation, It is common sense to take 
a method and try it, if it fails, admit it frankly 
and try another. But above all, try something. . . . 

“We need enthusiasm, imagination and ability to 
face facts. ... We need to correct by drastic means, 
if necessary, the faults. ... We need the courage of 
the young.” 

In such spirit then let us leave the eighteenth 
century and join enthusiastically this twentieth 


century adventure in which history turns itself 
from too complete absorption in the accumulation 
of facts to more vital experiment in the calculation 


of forces. 


‘Presidential address delivered before the Middle States 
Association of History Teachers, Philadelphia, May 6, 1933. 

* The Nature of the Physical World by A. S. Eddington 
(Cambridge, 1928), x-xiii. 

*The Making of the Modern Mind, by J. H. Randall 
(Boston, 1926), 462. 

* A Cultural History of the Modern Age, by Egon Friedell 
(N.Y., 1932), III, 460. 


A New Declaration for History 


By C. Roy WixuiaMs 


Critic in History, Indiana University 


When, in the course of changing events, it be- 
comes expedient for history teachers to change the 
objectives which have held them to the past, and to 
take among the other subjects the separate and 
equal place to which the laws of history and of 
history’s importance entitle them, a proper respect 
for the opinions of “curriculum tinkers” requires 
that history teachers should give the aims which 
impel them to the change. 

We hold these aims to be self-evident; that not 
all history is equal, that certain aims have been 
unattainable, that among these have been such 
generalizations as disciplinary, cultural, and the 
pursuit of certain citizenship qualities. That to 
secure these general aims, history curricula have 
been placed in the schools, deriving their authority 
from others than pupils or teachers; that, when 
such groups destroy the real aims, it is the right 
of teachers and others vitally interested to change 
or abolish their work and establish a new set of 
objectives, laying their foundation on such history 
courses and organizing it in such a form as shall 
most likely affect the child’s attitudes and habits. 
State boards and organized groups, indeed, will 
dictate that courses long established should not be 
changed for failure to develop good citizens, and 
accordingly all efforts to change have shown that 
society is more disposed to excuse unless costs be- 
come unendurable or particular hobbies are en- 
dangered than to right itself by abolishing aims and 
content to which it is accustomed. 

But, when a long train of misdirected teaching 
and outside control evinces a design to maintain 
old aims, it is the right of teachers and pupils 
to disavow such objectives and to provide new aims 
for future citizen security. Such has been the 
patient sufferance of the history teachers, and such 
is now the necessity for better history teaching 
that they are constrained to change former aims. 
The history of present committees for revision of 


history courses is that each new course has been 

a repetition of old content and aims, having for 

its direct object an absolute dictation of history 
ry. ° 

courses. To prove that aims have always been the 

same, and many impossible of attainment, let a 

list of such aims be submitted to a candid world: 


To develop a feeling of tolerance. 

To aid in the stimulation of moral emotions and judgments. 

To discipline the memory. 

To develop a taste for historical reading. 

To find our duty to the present hour resulting from the 
greatness we inherit. 

To develop good citizens. 

To develop a sense of continuity, 

To arouse a desire and to develop the ability to contribute 
helpfully to the promotion of the common welfare. 

To teach the nature of historical evidence. 

To convey an understanding of the nature of human so- 
ciety, especially in its aspects of association and con- 
trol. 

To develop suspended judgment. 

To train for able leadership and intelligent support of 
that leadership. 

To enrich the humanity of the pupil, enlarge his vision, 
and incline him to charitable views of his neighbors. 

To give a practical knowledge that can be turned to ac- 
count in the daily concerns of life. 

To develop a sense of individual liberty. 

To develop a belief in democratic self-government by 
majority rule. 

To create a will to defend our government and its prin- 
ciples. 

To-timulate in the pupil a desire to emulate all praise- 
worthy endeavor. 

To aid the pupil to interpret the present in terms of the 
past and to view intelligently the functions and value 
of existing institutions. 

To familiarize him with deeds, events and personages that 
have become household words and which everyone of 
culture is expected to know. 

To instill high ideals and a sense of appreciation, which 
are aids in the development of character. 

To develop respect for law and authority. 

To aid the child to see the steps in the development of 
the human race and to have some perception of his 
own and his country’s place in the great movements of 
men. 

To aid in the development of the scientific habit of mind. 

To learn how to a generalizations. 

To aid in the development of a philosophy of life. 

To develop the power of arranging and organizing facts. 
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In every stage of these attempts to fetter his- 
tory teaching, we, the teachers and students of his- 
tory, have complained and attempted to obtain 
changes, but every effort was met by a new com- 
mittee with the same old ideas. Groups whose ideas 
are thus set are unfit aims and set 
history courses for those interested in the develop 
ment of a free people. 

Nor have we, the history teachers, been want 


to establish 


ing in our attention to other interested agencies. 
We have warned them of the dangers of these ef- 
forts to control and subject all to the same un- 
warrantable courses. We have reminded them of the 
skills, attitudes and habits to be established. We 
have appealed to their patriotism and belief in the 
necessity of history to disavow their efforts to pre 
scribe courses which would inevitably destroy the 
student’s liking for history. All have been deaf to 
the voice of teaching history. We must, therefore, 
agree to establish new objectives, new courses, and 
hold you as unwilling to make history of vital in 
terest in our country’s welfare. 

Therefore, we, the history teachers representing 
the great army of America’s youth, appealing to 
the American public for a vindication of our con 


tentions, do demand that the history we teach shall 
consider children rather than history as mere his- 
tory and shall be such as will develop an abiding 
faith in democracy and a wholesome national pride; 
an understanding and appreciation of and a par 
ticipation in worthwhile activities; a respect for 
and constructively critical attitude towards his 
torically evolved institutions; and, to develop an 
intelligent and sympathetic understanding of the 
relationship between the United States and other 
nations. With these in mind we are here resolved 
that the youth shall be absolved from much of our 
traditional form of history teaching and freed from 
the effort to merely supply a mass of information, 
and that the schools should be left with the power 
to wage war on unrighteousness, develop peaceful 
pursuits, establish better group relations in a 
nation noted for its intelligent, happy and prosper- 
ous citizens and for all other things which will make 
for a more glcrious America. For the support of 
these declarations and with a firm belief in the favor 
of a Divine Providence and the codperation of all 
interested groups in a happy, healthy, prosperous 
country, we mutually pledge our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor. 


A Biographical Chart for United 
States History 


By KR. J. Loncsrreer 


Supervising Principal, Daytona Beach, Florida 


As a teaching device, a biographical chart is 
helpful in American history classes in high school. 
The construction of such a chart was not found to 
be a simple matter, however, when classes which the 
writer taught this year undertook the task. 

It was oby iously not practicable to include on the 
chart all of the names in any standard high school 
textbook on American history. The index of the 
average book has from 300 to 450 names. Further, 
such a basis of selection would limit the choice to 
the names considered important by one author, 
whereas another would have quite a different list. 
Accordingly, the classes decided to base the bi 
ographical chart on the result of statistical study 
of fourteen American history textbooks (written 
for high school use). In the selection of names, 
military officers of foreign powers, royal governors, 


and absentee proprietors were omitted, but 
fifteenth and sixteenth century explorers were in 
cluded. It was desired to make the chart strictly 
an American affair. The study extended only to the 


year 1918. 


The preliminary canvass showed that there is a 
great disparity among the textbooks in the matter 
of selecting names. One text of 509 pages mentioned 
one or more times 214 Americans, whereas another 
text of 998 pages included in its index 748 names. 
For the texts ranging from 535 to 680° pages 
(average high school textbook size) the characters 
indexed ran from 230 to 417. The total of names in 
the fourteen texts was over 1,000. 

It was obvious that our chart should include all 
names which were used by each of the fourteen 
But 
covered that, in addition to the presidents, there 
only 


authors. somewhat to our surprise we dis 


were thirty-eight names common to the 
fourteen books. These names are as follows: Burr, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Patrick Henry, John Jay, 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Douglas, Jefferson, Davis, 
Houston, George Rogers Clark, Nathaniel Greene, 
Wayne, Perry, Scott, Stonewall Jackson, Lee, 
McClellan, Meade, Sherman, Fremont, Pershing, 
Lewis and Clark, Whitney, Fulton, McCormick, 


Morse, Garrison, John Brown, Columbus, Cham- 
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plain, Penn, Oglethorpe, Roger Williams, Balti- 
more, and Captain John Smith. Apparently these 
are the men whose names should be included in any 
historical outline of our country, if the judgment 
of fourteen school historians is of any value. 

Inasmuch as this was quite a short list for our 
chart, and as our state-adopted text mentions well 
over 400 names, it was decided to supplement by 
adding all names which were found indexed by 
thirteen of the fourteen authors. This added the 
names of Sam Adams, Benedict Arnold, Boone, 
Bryan, Bryant, Greeley, Anne Hutchinson, John 
Paul Jones, Lowell, Longfellow, Francis Marion, 
John Marshall, James Otis, Poe, Shay, Seward, 
Tilden, John Winthrop, Balboa, Cartier, the 
Cabots, La Salle, Marquette, Vespucius, Baron 
Von Steuben, and Edmund Randolph. 

We would see no reason for admitting some of 
these men and keeping out some who had twelve 
“votes” for immortality, so we further extended the 
chart by adding the names of all found indexed in 
twelve of the histories, viz. Breckenridge, Burnside, 
Dewey, Emerson, Hawthorne, Joseph Hooker, 
Thomas Hooker, Irving, Kearney, Henry Knox, 
Robert Morris, Macdonough, Pope, Stuyvesant, 
Sheridan, Harriet B. Stowe, Sumner, Whittier, 
Wilmot, Sir Francis Drake, DeSoto, Hudson, Paul 
Revere, Raleigh, Farragut, R. H. Lee, and Joseph 
E. Johnston. 

With this galaxy of names, we proceeded to con- 
struct the biographical chart. But when it was 
made, we observed some sad lacunae, especially in 
the more recent decades. We returned to our lists, 
and added from those who were indexed by eleven 
authors, Blaine, Chase, Edison, Gallatin, Mann, 
Paine, Pike, Sevier, Joliet, Alexander H. Stephens, 
Elias Howe, and LaFayette, DeKalb and Pulaski 
to keep Von Steuben company (though none of 
these of course was an American). We made a few 
other selections from names further down in the 
list, adding with some hesitancy, James Fenimore 
Cooper, Charles C. Pinckney, Alexander G. Bell, 
John Hay, Charles EK. Hughes, LaFollette, Rocke 
feller, and Holmes (all of whom had ten good 
authorities back of them), and in conclusion, the 
names of Elihu Root, the Wright brothers, Mark 
Twain, Carnegic, Debs, Gompers, Peter Cooper, 
and Brigham Young. A total of 150 names for the 
chart was thus chosen. 

This biographical chart is of course subject to 
several criticisms. In the first place, there are 
those who will disagree with its selection of states- 
men and warriors. But, more important, a second 
criticism will be that the chart deals very imper- 
fectly with any aspect of our civilization other than 
the governmental. There are 118 statesmen or poli- 
ticians, sailors or soldiers, pioneers or explorers, 


but only nine inventors, thirteen writers, and eleven 
other names. If we admit that the history of our 
government is fairly well covered in the 118 names 
selected, we may deny that the history of our liter- 
ature, or of our fine arts, or of our science and in- 
vention or commerce and industry, are at all ade- 
quately represented in the chart. We have been 
told that the aim of recent writers of school his- 
tories has been to minimize war and politics and to 
emphasize other aspects of our culture. But this 
chart, based as it is on the concensus of fourteen 
recent writers of American histories, does not in- 
dicate that the texts have got very far away from 
the history of government, with all of its poli- 
ticians, generals and admirals. 

With reference to this second criticism, it should 
be said that our method of selection of names oper- 
ated to eliminate most of the non-military and non- 
political characters in American history (other 
than men of literature, and a few inventors). If a 
list were made of all of the reformers, artists, scien- 
tists, educators, industrialists, financiers, etc., ete., 
that are mentioned in the fourteen histories, we 
would have many hundreds of names. The difficulty 
is that the writers cannot agree in their selection 
of such names. There have been so many captains 
of industry, writers, engineers, scientists, and 
artists that the historian has no objective method 
of selection. Consequently there is very little agree- 
ment among the fourteen textbooks in the matter 
of such selections and, our biographical chart 
which demands a certain concensus, reflects this 
lack of agreement in the non-governmental aspects 
of our culture. 

Another observation with reference to this 
criticism is that it is doubtful if our course in 
American history has been much improved by the 
inclusion of such non-governmental characters as 
it does have. The contribution to our culture that 
has been made by our writers is well presented to 
the students in our high school courses in the his- 
tory of literature. Similarly, the contribution of 
our great inventors and scientists is, or should be, 
adequately treated in our high school courses in 
science. It cannot be said that the history of our 
fine arts, or of our commerce, industry and engi- 
neering are adequately treated elsewhere in the 
school curriculum. But these things certainly can- 
not be added to the present high school course 
designated as “American history,” else it will be- 
come even more encyclopedic than it already is. 

There are at least two lists of famous Americans 
with which to compare our biographical chart. One 
is the list prepared by Washburne on what he 
termed the “allusion technique.” This list contains 
the names of 215 Americans. Our chart list would 
be of this length if it included all names common to 
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seven of the fourteen history texts. A comparison 
of Washburne’s list with our extended chart reveals 
the fact that but 78 names are common to the two 
lists. The reason for this discrepancy lies probably 
in the fact that Washburne made up his list from 
periodicals dated since 1905. Modern (and perhaps 
inconsequential) characters loom large in such a 
list, and more ancient names do not appear at all. 

The other list with which to compare ours is 
that which comprises the Hall of Fame of New 
York University. There are now 69 names on that 
distinguished roster. Of these only 39 are on our 
chart. This might seem to be another indictment 


of our selection. However it is to be observed that 
the Hall of Fame is designed to cover American 
culture as a whole. On this basis, some of our presi- 
dents, politicians, and soldiers are outweighed by 
other characters. The preachers, teachers, scien- 
tists, artists, actors, etc., comprise over one-half 
of the Hall of Fame. 

This lends further weight to the suggestion that 
“American history” as a high school course, can- 
not be all things to all men. It cannot be a history 
of government, which necessarily stresses politics, 
war, and law, and emphasize also science, invention, 
industry, and the fine arts. 


The Gifted Child 
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Parr III 


The Education of Superior Children in 
the Schools of Europe 


Educational experimentation, to the degree that 
we know it in America, is, with one exception— 
namely, Germany,—still an undeveloped factor in 
the schools of Europe. There are several explana- 
tions for this condition: tradition and conservatism, 
which have discouraged the acceptance of new 
methods; centralization and rigidity in courses of 
study; a general feeling that the primary aim 
should be to cover the ground and to prepare stu- 
dents for examinations; the inability to add to 
teaching equipment, because of the lack of funds. 
It is obvious, then, that the movement to give spe- 
cial opportunities to the endowed child, which has 
made such remarkable headway in some American 
schools, has, with the exception noted above, prac- 
tically no counterpart in the schools of the Old 
World. The present inquiry, while it will consider 
such progressive steps as have been taken in the 
most advanced countries of Europe, is concerned 
principally with the evolution of the reform pro- 
gram in Germany. 

Even before the war there had developed in Germany a 
movement for the special education of the bright child. The 
war itself accelerated this tendency; and it is one of the 
admirable characteristics of German genius and foresight 
that, despite hardships and inevitable defeat, the country 
was embarking in the midst of the struggle upon a program of 
ministering to the needs of talented youth. In the realization 


that, whatever the outcome of the war, the future and the 
hope of Germany lay in the ablest of the growing genera- 


tion, the slogan of the new generation became Freie Bahn 
Dem Tuchtigen! (Clear the tracks for the capable!). The 
trying years of the republic have witnessed a continuation of 
the idea that, side by side with national rehabilitation, must 
go the education of the gifted. Three other considerations 
help to explain the growth of this attitude toward the excep- 
tional child: (1) the self-consciousness and self-assertiveness 
of youth the world over (not a novel phenomenon, to be sure, 
but, nevertheless, a particularly provocative one in our day) ; 
(2) the readiness with which the Fatherland could give recog- 
nition to the eminently capable, since “Germany has never 
been indoctrinated with the theory that all are born equal”; 
and, (3) a new educational psychology which has led to con- 
siderable experimentation with so-called Hofnungskinder, or 
children who show promise. 

The experiment was first conducted on an appreciable 
large scale in 1917 in Berlin. Schools for talented children 
and special classes (Sonderklassen) were opened in these 
schools for pupils who had previously been selected on the 
basis of psychological tests. Since 1917 the movement has 
spread to a number of cities, the most important of which 
are Hamburg, Breslau, Mannheim, Leipsig, Frankfurt, Gott- 
ingen, Hanover and Kiel. At the same time there has de- 
veloped the Aufbauschule which aims to provide special 
training for the ablest pupils in the secondary schools. Much 
impetus was given to all these efforts by the growth of the 
Arbeitschule whose purpose it is to encourage self-activity, 
all-round development and productive work. This latter type 
of school has led to a better type of teaching and has created 
something of the laboratory spirit in the classroom, 

The most significant progress in the program for selecting 
pupils has been made under the direction of Drs. Walter 
Moede and Curt Piorkowski, Berlin psychologists. These men 
devised and administered a number of tests for admission 
to the Begabtenschulen, or schools for talented children. The 
tests measured attention, memory, comprehension of con- 
cepts, judgment, imagination and power of observation. Not 
all pupils, however, were permitted to take these tests. In the 
first place, the recommendation of teachers was required. 
Secondly, large groups of candidates were observed, one 
summer while they were vacationing, and only those who ex- 
hibited certain desirable qualities, such as leadership, a proper 
sense of values and worthy social attitudes were admitted to 
these tests. The procedure thus begun in Berlin was adopted 
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with some variations in other cities of Germany. It has been 
found, in general, that greater success was attained by a com- 
bination of objective tests, teachers’ recommendations and 
teachers’ marks than by dependence merely upon opinions 
of teachers. Furthermore, the tendency in testing has been 
chiefly in the direction of searching out pupils who have ex- 
ceptional technical skill. 

What has been done with the pupils once they were ad- 
mitted to special schools or special classes? In Berlin, studies 
conducted by Drs. Moede and Piorkowski showed that chil- 
dren who were carefully selected always did very creditable 
work and that classes which were organized according to 
results on psychological tests maintained higher standards 
than those which were organized in other ways. In the main, 
the chief policies pursued throughout the Begabtenschulen of 
Germany aim to have the pupils cover the ground in a short 
time, to enrich the curriculum, to advance pupils to higher 
grades and to encourage the needy by means of scholarships. 
It is generally felt that it is a distinct advantage both for the 
teacher and the pupils to remain together for an entire year. 
It is thus that they get to know each other well. 

Another city which has been both a pioneer and a leader in 
the training of gifted children is Hamburg. There an effort 
was made as far back as 1918 to provide a comprehensive 
method in the selection of pupils for special classes in the 
elementary schools. The basis of selection was not only a 
series of objective tests such as those alluded to above, but 
also studies of the emotional and volitional characteristics 
of the pupils, medical examinations, marks, teachers’ im- 
pressions and records of attendance and punctuality. Con- 
stant experimentation has led to the conclusion that several 
factors must be considered in the process of selecting bright 
pupils. As far as the teaching program is concerned, two 
procedures have been followed: shortened curricula, the latter 
for the especial benefit of those who plan to enter business 
and technical, rather than professional, careers. 

One of the most advertised of the newer types of second- 
ary schools in Hamburg is the Lichtwarksschule, which was 
named after Alfred Lichtwark, an educator of vision. This 
school was organized during the war as a protest, more or less, 
against traditional types of education. It aims rather to pro- 
vide general culture, to codrdinate culture and human ac- 
tivitv, to emphasize the idea of exploration, and to give the 
pupil a maximum opportunity for self-activity. It has no 
separate and distinct courses; only one course, if we may call 
it that, exists, namely, Kulturkunde, or the study of civiliza- 
tion. Naturally, the teachers in that school are unusually well- 
informed. The core of the curriculum is integrated social 
science, to which a vast amount of time is devoted. The re- 
gressive method is used, and only that material is introduced 
which is relevant to the topic under discussion. “Field trips 
constitute a major feature of the work. They begin early in 
the career of a punil; they vary from a day’s outing to an 
excursion of several weeks’ duration into foreign lands; they 
are conducted throughout the vear, and not necessarily during 
vacation periods. The purpose of the trips made to foreign 
countries is to give the pupil an understanding of, and a 
sympathy toward, the foreigner and his culture, to develop 
a sense of unity in present-day culture.” Every excursion 
is preceded by a considerable amount of preparation and is 
followed by an equally large amount of analysis, collation 
and discussion of the results. 

A secondary school of extensive interest, which recently 
came under the writer’s observation, is the Karl Marz Ober- 
realschule of Berlin. It is one of the few experimental schools 
in Prussia. The children are drawn from the working classes 
and from those of the middle class who have liberal views. 
The principal and the majority of the faculty are socialists. 
While this school must follow the broad principles dictated 
by the Prussian government, it, nevertheless, enjoys great 
latitude in the type of instruction. Thus, the curriculum is 
subject to constant change. History is taught from the view- 
point of economic determinism. The present is stressed, and 
the past is taught only for an understanding of the present. 
There is considerable group work. Projects are mapped out 
by the teacher and the pupils at the beginning of the year. 
Much use is made of graphs, diagrams and similar illustrative 
material. There are no fixed textbooks, but rather reference 





works, magazines and newspapers. The library has 13,000 
volumes; that is certainly a remarkable achievement in a 
school of 1100 pupils. 

Equally vital as an experimental school, and the only one 
of its kind in Saxony, is the Durer Versuchsschule of Dres- 
den. That, too, emphasizes Sammtunterricht, or the unified 
curriculum. Consequently, there is no clear-cut class in his- 
tory, for a topic is studied historically whenever that type 
of treatment is required. Excursions form in this school (as, 
indeed, in all of Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia) an 
important feature of the curriculum. Pupils and teacher 
alike save money over a long period for these trips, and ad- 
ditional funds are often raised by school entertainments. 
Railroads and ship lines give very low rates to traveling 
classes. The Dresden school exchanges visits with classes 
in other cities. For example, in the spring of 1931 a group 
of boys and girls visited Edinburgh, Scotland. They were 
lodged in the homes of the pupils who went to Dresden. The 
Scotch boys and girls, in turn, enjoyed the hospitality of 
the homes of the Dresdeners. As far as possible, pupils are 
housed in quarters quite different from those to which they 
have been accustomed at home. It was the good fortune of the 
writer to secure in the Durerschule an admirable book en- 
titled Auch in der Fremde daheim (“At Home Even in For- 
eign Lands”) and written, as well as illustrated, entirely by 
the group that went to Scotland. The educational value of 
these trips, especially for wide-awake and intelligent pupils, 
can hardly be overestimated. We in America may well give 
earnest consideration to the wonderful possibilities inherent in 
systematic and planned excursions as a factor in education.* 


As was pointed out earlier in this article, experi- 
mentation, especially as it is related to the training 
of superior pupils, has made comparatively little 
progress in the other countries of Europe. 

In the secondary schools of England, the curri- 
culum, hitherto more rigid than that of the elemen- 
tary schools, has shown a tendency toward greater 
flexibility. Classes have become smaller in size. Abler 
pupils are being selected for the scholarships 
through special objective tests. But educational 
testing and measuring as a recognized movement is 
still in its infancy. 

The educational system of France is too cen- 
tralized, classicism is too strongly entrenched and 
new methods are still viewed with too great a sus- 
picion to permit successful experimentation. More- 
over, the idea of equality of opportunity has not 
been popular in the French secondary schools. Here 
and there, a professor in a French lysée will try 
something new, but such efforts are few and isolated. 
The new curricula do place emphasis on local and 
individual needs of pupils, especially in the matter 
of vocational education, and opportunities in the 
form of scholarships are offered to able students. 
There does exist in France a movement for pro- 
gressive education known as the école nouvelle, but 
it is limited to private schools. 

In Austria there has developed a tendency some- 
what akin to that of Germany, but the movement, 
known as the Neue Schule, is still in a formative 
stage. Perhaps the greatest progress has been made 


* It goes without saying that the above description applies 
to German schools before the establishment of the Hitler 
régime in the spring of 1933.—Eprronr. 
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in Vienna under the aegis of the socialist govern- 
ment. In the course of a visit paid to the Volks- 
und Hauptschule fur Knaben und Madchen, the 
writer observed a few hopeful manifestations of 
change, the most important being the idea of self- 
activity among the children. 

Russia has shown a marked enthusiasm for new 
educational ideas. Book learning is being discour- 
aged and in its place are being substituted the labor- 
atory method and principle of self-activity. It is 
generally felt that it is the mission of universities, 
as agents of the state, to prepare the leaders of 
the new social order. 

In other parts of Europe probably the only tan- 
gible opportunity for the bright pupil lies in the 
system of scholarships. These scholarships are 
awarded on the basis of competitive examinations. 
In Turkey, the poor boarding pupils (internats) 
who pass examinations with high marks do not pay 
for their board and lodging. Until 1931, the gov- 
ernment provided a number of scholarships to en- 
able pupils of the lycées to enter the universities 
of western Europe. 


Part IV 
Recommendations 


“In the name of God,” said the matchless De- 
mosthenes, “I ask you to think.” With the advent 
of the second industrial revolution in industry 
due to the application of chemistry, technology 
and rationalization; with starvation breaking the 
morale of the workers amidst potential plenty; with 
economists and statesman unable to find a way out 
of the morass into which individualistic produc- 
tion and its necessary concomitants have dragged 
them; with educators groping for new ideals to 
guide them in building a saner social order, with- 
out which the collapse of civilization itself is pos- 
sible, we can but reiterate the cry of Demosthenes. 

The world, more than ever in history, needs 
thinkers and doers inspired by courage, vision, 
ability and newer social ideals calling for the great- 
est codperative efiorts on behalf of the social good. 
These leaders must come from the group of bright 
students or higher I.Q’s, or those with special tal- 
ents. What are the schools doing to develop to the 
utmost the potentialities of the superior or talented 
students and what part can the social sciences play 
in their development ? 

The problem is a twofold one. The first is the 
development of a particular or special mechanical, 
musical or artistic talent which may or may not be 
accompanied by unusual mental ability. The second 
is the education of the student of unusual mental 
ability who may or may not have the additional 
special talents. The students with a special talent 


should be sent to centralized special schools 
equipped to give the widest opportunities for 
mechanical or artistic talent. Our special problem 
is to ascertain what can be done for the student of 
unusual mental attainments, who in the new society 
that is emerging, should play a dominant part. 
What can the social sciences contribute to the de- 
velopment of the social outlook and attitudes 
needed ? 

While it is too early to venture a judgment about 
the progressive educational renascence taking place 
in Germany, Russia and Austria (although a few 
ideas can already be borrowed from them), we can 
profit by the work being done in twenty of our 
large cities which today provide for the education 
of gifted children in regular classes and by thirty 
other cities which educate them in special classes 
provided for the purpose. 

While children of high mentality can do the 
work of children who are two or three years older, 
they haven’t the physical or social development 
necessary to cope successfully with older boys in 
those extracurricular activities which play so vital 
a part in the development of character and those 
codperative characteristics so necessary to a suc- 
cessful social life. We must therefore, as far as 
possible keep the bright child with children of his 
own chronological age. Hence we suggest that en- 
richment of the course of study, pupil activity and 
segregation as the solution to our problem. 


Basis oF SEGREGATION 


A. Pupils of unusual mental ability should be arranged in 
classes not to exceed thirty or in groups within regular 
classes when administrative difficulties interfere. The basis 
of selection should be: 

1. Native endowment equal to an I.Q. of 125 or over, 

2. Aptitude and attitude tests. 

3. Achievement in the social sciences. 

4. Reading ability as determined by comprehension tests. 
5. Averill’s list of characteristics (drawn up by Professor 

L. A. Averill) may help the teacher recognize the bright 

pupil, although none of these qualities is to be regarded 

per se as an index: 

a. High score on an intelligence test. 

b. Boredom and ennui, when there is no physical basis 

for them. 

c. Quickness of mental process. 

d. Occasional flashes of brilliant insight. 

e. Liking for abstract subjects. 

f. Impatience with slow and average children. 

g. Superior vocabulary. 

h. Striking unevenness in day-to-day performance. 

i. Strong curricular likes and dislikes. 

j. Evidence of wide general reading. 

k. Superior general knowledge. 

1. Inconspicuous manual and motor abilities. 

m. Frequent periods of indifference to school tasks. 
Of course we must bear in mind that emotions, physical 
health, character traits, teacher’s attitudes and other fac- 
tors often influence test results. 


Wuat to Teacn 
B. Having classified the students, the content should be: 
1. The economic and social evolution of man and institu- 
tions through the industrial revolution, 
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. The study of the resources of the United States and 
European nations with stress on the world as an eco- 
nomic unit. 

3. The Modern European History Course. 

4. A course in American History remodeled after the new 

European History Course. 
5. Economic Problems and International relations. 


ENRICHMENT 


. The work should be presented by units which call for un- 


derstanding rather than mere information. The unit is 
based upon a problem dealing with a significant aspect 
of life, involving worthwhile questions which constitute 
a challenge big enough to stimulate activity, thought and 
effort—individual as well as codperative. The interest 
of the class or group should determine the starting point 
which, in large measure, will depend upon the teacher or the 
significant world happenings of the moment such as Un- 
employment, the Sino-Japanese Conflict, the Struggle for 
Indian Independence, etc. 

If the class is composed exclusively of high I.Q.’s, then 
an enriched course of study should be given with em- 
phasis upon research, wider collateral reading; greater 
pupil activity in the form of group outlining of plan for 
the study of a unit; construction work as in the evolution 
of transportation; plays, socialized recitations, visits, re- 
ports, etc. All units to be completed with round table 
discussions because only then will the pupils enter the dis- 
cussions with full minds, The mastery of units should be 
determined by achievement tests and a final examination 
to test ability to develop fully a new problem and not any 
formal type of examination, such as the Regents. 


Inrra-CvLass GROUPING 


. When the brighter boys constitute but one group within 


a class, the members should be divided into three groups— 
the bright (A), the average (B), and the dull (C), and the 
course of study should be modified to meet respective 
mental abilities. The difference in treatment will be the 
amount of enrichment, the ground covered, or the speed 
of movement, self-activity, the research work undertaken 
and the type of achievement or mastery expected. 


Pracricat Exercise or INITIATIVE AND LEADERSHIP 


.» The superior students should not only have the enriched 


course but greater opportunity for the exercise of initia- 
tive and leadership by being saddled with responsibility for 
coaching slower pupils, by holding major positions in the 
democratic school organizations, such as class officer, offi- 
cers in the general organization clubs and by being induced 
to accept a large share of the responsibility for running 
the school by helping to supervise drinking fountains, 
halls, yards, lunchrooms, auditoriums, study halls, clubs, 
interclass activities, etc. 


A Soctrery or Active C1tT1zENns 


. While the Arista societies promote school service, their 


facilities are limited to those having a scholarship average 
of 80 or more. Hence we suggest a citizenship society in 
each school where the 90% may qualify by rendering some 
simple regular service for which they are to receive some 
social recognition which may act as a powerful spur or 
motive force for social conduct. Without such an agency, 
action for the social good is purely an academic problem. 


GeNERAL Metrnop 


. The method to be used should be the assignment of a unit 


to be selected by the teacher and the group, with stress 
upon the laboratory method to develop initiative and self- 
reliance. Large units should be developed by the respective 
groups codperatively, so that working together for the 
benefit of the group becomes ingrained in every partici- 
pant. In this way we may gradually undermine the strong 
spirit of selfish individualism which played so dominant 
a part in bringing about the present world crisis. This 
means more extensive library and research facilities for 
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extensive creative constructive work; dramatics and facili- 
ties for extensive mimeographing to save time and to 
enable students to travel at their highest speed consistent 
with efficiency as measured by thoroughness of grasp. 


U.timMatTe OBJECTIVES 


In teaching the social sciences, we should stress not the 
accumulation of facts but the development of those atti- 
tudes, skills and habits and knowledges stressed in the “Re- 
port of the Sub-Committee on the Social Studies” working 
in codperation with the Integrating Committee (pages 1-5 
inclusive). While these attitudes, skills, and abilities should, 
as far as possible, be developed in all groups; in the A 
or brightest group we should stress the development of 
qualities needed for leadership—courage, scepticism, toler- 
ance, initiative, self-reliance, coéperation, the service ideal, 
resourcefulness, etc. In this way school life must build 
better citizens and develop better leaders. 


DIFFERENTIATED D1PLOMAS 


Where courses are differentiated into A-B-C-groups or 
special talents developed, diplomas should be granted 
showing normal and superior achievement. Diplomas 
should likewise be granted for the development of a special 
talent unaccompanied by the completion of the secondary 
cultural course. Certificates should likewise be granted for 
the C groups showing the time spent in the high school. 
In a word, all students should have a recognition of suc- 
cess that goes with achievement even though the achieve- 
ment be of different types and at different levels. 


TEACHERS FOR THE BRIGHT 


. The students of high mental ability should be placed under 


the care of a teacher interested in teaching them and es- 
pecially trained in the use of the Dalton, Project, Winnet- 
ka, and Morrison techniques. Since the amount of written 
work, personal interviews, and individual attention will 
be larger than usual, no teacher of the gifted should be 
required to handle more than four classes per day. 


Frevp Trips 


. The European idea of field trips is something to which 


we should give serious thought. Not only have New York 
pupils very little contact with regions outside of the city, 
but many do not even know their own city. It should be 
borne in mind that superior children are very sensitive 
to fixed desks and rooms that confine. They should spend 
some time visiting industrial plants, banks, newspaper 
offices, factories, courts, post-offices, museums, historical 
“movies,” and plays, etc. Small groups can go at one time 
and serve as reporters. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS AND Supervisory MATTERS 


. Let the Board of Education make a rule authorizing— 


and later on, requiring—the principals of elementary 
schools to certify to the high schools those pupils who show 
by achievement, as well as by intelligence tests and voli- 
tional characteristics, that they are intellectually and so- 
cially capable of leadership. Require the high schools re- 
ceiving them to report on the disposition of them. 


. In the regular high schools, let it be understood that the 


programming should aim definitely to permit of the forma- 
tion of as many classes for the gifted pupils in each sub- 
jects as the chairman of each department should request; 
provided, also, that chairmen not requesting any should be 
required to submit to the associate superintendent of High 
Schools an explanation thereof satisfactory to the latter. 


. Liberal allowance of study periods should be granted to 


members of these special classes. 


. Administrative regulations should be made that shall re- 


move the probability of a bright student’s losing the bene- 
fit of whatever work has been done in any such class upon 
the unavoidable transfer to another school. 

This committee (as well as the other subject committees) 
should meet at least once a year and discuss progress. Its 
recommendations should appear in High Points from time 
to time. Furthermore, the various subject committees 
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should meet once in a while to see to what extent one group 
can borrow from the other, 

Q. The cost of the above program should not frighten our 
authorities. Smaller classes, better equipped, aside from 
being a highly profitable investment, need not increase 
the cost of schools. A shifting of expenditure from less 
desirable items to those enumerated above will solve the 
problem. 

R. In addition to these recommendations, the committee ad- 
vocates the encouragement and continuance of those local 
practices referred to in Part I, above, which have proved 
successful. 


In submitting this report we are animated by 
the hope that when educators realize the fullest 
potentialities of education they can, in this era of 
surplus economy, so courageously and intelligently 
help to bring about a reconstruction of society so 
that all who toil will not only not fear want or in- 
security but enjoy the good things of life. As Pro- 
fessor George S. Counts so well said in his challeng- 
ing essay: Dare the School Build a New Social 
Order: “The times are literally crying for new vision 
of American destiny. The teaching profession, or, 
at least, its progressive elements, should eagerly 
grasp the opportunity which the fates have placed 
in our hands.” Our task as social science teachers is 
to do what that outstanding humanitarian and Jur- 
ist-Judge Oliver W. Holmes said “To make the 
kind of world that we should like.” 
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APPENDIX I 

The following questionnaire was addressed to superior 
students of history: 

I. In what extra-curricular activities have you been en- 
gaged during the past year? Where you mention a club, squad 
or activity, athletic or non-athletic, which you think needs 
explaining, add a brief explanation of its nature or purpose. 
List each activity on a separate line. 

II. Into what extra-curricular activities, whether athletic 
or otherwise should you have liked to enter during the past 
year? Why did you not enter these activities? Opposite each 
activity indicate, if necessary, an explanation of its nature 
or purpose, 
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Activity (andexplanation) Reason for not entering it. 
III. What books that you have read during the past year 
did you enjoy most? Include all books, and not necessarily 
those that were prescribed, or those read only in history. 
Author Title 


APPENDIX II 
“Activity Picture” of superior history students in an ALL- 
GIRL High School; ALL-BOY High School; and, a Mixed 
High School: 


I. Activities engaged in in school: 


Type of Activity: Percentage Participating in It 
A. Academic Girls Boys Mixed 
Es PORE GUD is cancun dcwaweeed 5% 12 

D. BEANO CHP ono occas ndsace ce 4 3 
B, BOOMER CUD: isc cescrvcscnns 2 2/25 
&. FAUNESLISN CUD. 2.0 ico oisccceces VY, 
5. Student’s Discussion club .... 2 10 2/25 
G,. SEGLOSY CUED sb oinciensacsevian 7 8 1 
J ere ener 2 10 3 
ee EN 6 iro aeons veer eae oobi 2 5 
a: ae 4 15 14 
10. Loyal Law League .......... 4 
RRs ROTOR: CI: os cinescaviaens 1 7 3 
BE: CAOSMCR) COD iv ccccncances 1 5 3 
IS. Oratorical COD 4. 0ccccese 1 5 2/25 
14. Sword and Pen club ........ 1 2/25 
15. Editorialist on School Paper.. ¢ é 6 
Pe SEINE oa nG adhe deene car umes c ‘ 10 10 
17. Current Events club ......... 1 5 6 
Se PA CID Sas vscwesnsu anaes VY, 5 
B. Cultural 
BD. Debating CHD 2... css cccsccss VY, 4 
20. Post-Biblical Jewish History. % 3 
21. American Junior League .... V/, 
SB; DANCE CIID ...c occcccsece. 12% 3 2/25 
BD. TPPMIEEN CORD... . 6.005 5cce sess 9 2/25 
| ee V4, 
es WROTE O. CED sp tihananemnes V/, 3 2 
I Sos ao cae hea men ly, 
ie yg El.” rere ee VY, 
BO. MUSICAL PYACTICE . ..0.6 66005: 3 2/25 
eg ee OEE EEE VY, 
We OIE CU sis kas cavenaese 2 3 8 
31. Portrait painting ............ 1 3 
C. Sports 
See oh aia carat sw eae ponte 4 
Me SR UME. oi Gia. cre bre Vole tm exe's VY, 
er eo ere 8 
ere eer rer ere 1 
eS ne eon hry 4 6 
Ss EI bbs siepiens.s en wawien 6 3 
Bee SPO: BORIS: 5 sicin ose esas canis 3 2/25 
89. Heatherstone club ........... 1 
40. Backgammon club .......... VY, 
II. Activities engaged in outside of school: 
Type of Activity: Percentage Engaging in It 
A. Academic: Girls Boys Mixed 
A eae 1 
Sy FEO CE oi sta ccawaanas 2 


3. Outside Study in Bookkeeping % 
4. Home Course in Bookkeeping % 


5. Women’s League ............ VY, 
B. Cultural: 
ee ee are 8 
OR EO eer 4 
Ryne ere 16 
Mp) 2 SR oe Sire 13 
BO. Viste LOGOONG cacicsicnsdcaae 1 
eS No ae ain wi lg wocaneunel 4 
RIEL, EMONEUNEED o.-o wie 4's ie ad arerdeayy 2Y, 
eee eee BY, 
5 als alka ce we OR aT 2, 
ee PROC Ce Pre 13 


UTLOOK 
ee ae 2 
17. Community Center .......... 2 
Se SE obi cs ceeanencudeees 1 

C. Sports: 
ee ee ee 1 
oe eg Oe re er 8 
Sy ee a 2 
S38. Bridge clubs .............00 2Y, 
2 eee ere ly, 
BE PE hn os connéedernsausans 1 
ee ey! ee eer re 1 
Ds: WOM ppicikdcndesscaceseadkh 2 
oe” Ee ee 1 
28. Horseback Riding .......... \, 
ei ee Pe errr ee 1 
30. Hockey Games .............. ly, 


III. Activities Desired But Not Engaged In In School: 


Type of Activity: 


A. Academic: Girls 
i: II oS 5 o.a.nw wen maladie 1% 
De Be vic canccdncseens 4/5 
A rrr 1 
PO I isc ivn cexsacaes 2 
S.. EW CRORE oii n0s cisaeencen 4 
GC. Newman Chad ......cccecces 1/5 
Se ek Serer re 10 
G. ECONOMIC GIBD 2. iciccncscvess 2 
9. Advanced Law club ......... 4/5 


. Menorah club 2/5 


RE, GARONNE GIN ins chek asbanese 14 
BE GE we crwhedseceasanes 4/5 
B. Cultural: 
TR SD ns 0-0:sntivves adn 2 
Le A err roe ret 2 
S| rere en Tee 5 
BG. DAUCPRLY GOD onc cccsccences 3 
CS | are rT 2 
16. Dramatic Piays ... «2.060000 12 
1D, TRCURTIR CIGD: os civciseccvs cw 2 
20. Operettas in School ......... 1/5 
Bil ., Pea ME oa va se sowviese 2/5 
C. Sports: 
RE sc.b.wasccceucseeeaceiwn 12 
he Ee SEE 12 
ee eer 9 
SO: PPT sso eickrcanvawanes 1 
We OE ik cc seanssvananenad 1 
Be» PEE: ise cacccketasaenn 10 
er I 55 55 64d ohana ners en 2/5 
Ss enlace cran coke veyn 2/5 
Be ME SD 6 scene adacnvanen 1 
Re eee 1 
Se FRIED Sop arecndehecen sade 2/5 


Percentage Participating in It 


Boys Mized 

4 

3 

4 8 
8 

3 

8 8 

4 10 
4 

2 

4 2 

4 9 

2 

3 

2 

4 1 

8 6 

8 8 

12 8 
4 

1 

8 15 

4 

12 2 


IV. Activities Desired But Not Engaged In Out Of School: 


Type of Activity: 


A. Academic: Girls 
1. Course in Commercial Work... ™% 
Oi Nh tans vacsageanats ly, 
DP iebichswesanas meas VY, 

B. Cultural: 
es Bo eee 6 
OG, Se OE a kas vendcdcan tes 6 
i ENE isc cckveesecunataes 1y%, 
Re ee emer 
SS iG cexpanscaewcsnnes 2 
GO, QUUEE cc cncssccnecccccescss 5 
10. Visiting Hospitals ........... VY, 
11. Visiting Home for Aged ..... Y, 

C. Sports: 
1S.. Bridge Parties ......0ccaccces ly, 
DBR as bn errs anes mean ly, 
| eee ore er cer 26 
TG. BO UNE Svs tees caueeaun 4 
De: WE Shorea ecceckecenes 371, 
Us ER hk nino ah cs dev aa nee 2%, 


Percentage Participating in It 


Boys Mixed 
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V. Reasons For Not Participating In Desired Activities: 


(In order of frequency) Girls Boys Mixed 
1. Lack of Time (Homework, 
Music Lessons, etc.) ....... 58 64 37 
2. Conflict of Desired Activities 20 17 30 
@. Gam Of MONEY 2.600000 cee. 8 2.5 
4. Work after school .......... 5, 10 
5. Care of young in family ...... 3Y, 5 10 
6. Physical Disabilities ........ ly, 1] 12.5 


APPENDIX III 


Authors and Books Enjoyed Most by Superior Students in 
European and American History Classes: 
. Adams, James Truslow, Epic of America 
- Allen, Only Yesterday 
. Antin, Mary, The Promised Land 
. Atherton, Gertrude, The Conqueror 
. Beamish, Lindbergh, The Lone Eagle 
. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization 
. Bellamy, Looking Backward 
. Bishop, T. R. 
. Boyd, Drums, Marching On 
10. Bradford, Damaged Souls 
11. Buck, The Good Earth 
12. Butler, Way of All Flesh, Erehwon 
13. Chase, Men and Machines, Mexico, The Tragedy of Waste 
14. Clemens, Innocents Abroad, Connecticut Yankee 
15. Crane, The Red Badge of Courage 
16. Davis, A Friend of Caesar, A Victor of Salamis 
17. Dickens, David Copperfield, A Tale of Two Cities 
18. Dumas, The Count of Monte Cristo, The Three Musketeers 
19. Ferber, Cimarron, Show Boat, So Big 
20. Ford, Edison As I Know Him 
21. France, Penguin Island, Queen Pedarque 
22. Gibbs, The Hidden City 
23. Gompers, Seventy Years of Hard Labor 
24. Hurst, 4 President Is Born 
25. Hemingway, Farewell To Arms 
26. Hugo, Ninety-Three, Les Miserables 
27. Jaffee, Crucibles 
28. Johnson, To Have And To Hold 
29. Keller, The Story of My Life 
30. Kipling, The Light That Failed 
81. Komroff, Coronet 
82. de Kruif, Microbe Hunters 
33. Kyne, The Pride of Palomar, Outlaws of Eden 
84. Lewis, Arrowsmith, Main Street, Babbitt 
85. Lewisohn, Up Stream, The Island Within 
86. Ludwig, Bismarck, Napoleon, Goethe 


SCmMrRIAOaAt wd 


37. Lynch, Boss Tweed, Grover Cleveland, Van Buren 

38. Maurois, Disraeli, Ariel, Marie Antoinette 

39. Macy, The Story of the World’s Literature 

40. Maughan, Of Human Bondage 

41. Minnegarode, The Fabulous Forties 

42. Mayo, Mother India 

43. Myer, History of Great American Fortunes 

44. Norris, F., The Pit, The Octopus 

45. O'Neill, Emperor Jones, Beyond The Horizon, Desire Un 
der The Elms 

16. Poole, The Harbor 

417. Page, Red Rock 

48. Rolvaag, Peder Victorious 

49. Remarque, All Quiet on the Western Front, The Road 
Back 

50. Romanov, The Education of a Princess 

51. Robinson, The Mind In The Making 

52. Shaw, The Devil’s Disciple 

53. Steffens, L., Autobiography 

54. Sullivan, Our Times 

5. Sabatini, Scaramouche, The Carolinians, Captain Blood 
The Sea Hawk 

56. Strachey, Queen Victoria 

57. Sinclair, The Jungle, Boston, Oil 

58. Tarkington, The Plutocrat, The Gentleman from Indiana 

59. Turgeniev, Father and Son 

60. Tolstoy, Anna Karenina, War and Peace 

61. Tarbell, The History of the Standard Oil Company, Ile 
Knew Lincoln 

62. Twain, The Gilded Age 

63. Thackeray, Vanity Fair 

64. Untermeyer, Modern American and British Poetry 

65. Van Loon, America, Story of Mankind : 

66. Verne, Around The World In Eighty Days, Twenty Thou 
sand Leaques Under the Sea, Michael Strogoff i 

67. Van Dine, The Bishop Murder Case, The Canary Murdei 
Case 

68. Wells, War of the Worlds, War in the Air. Outline of 
History 

69. Winkler, A Portrait in Oils, The Incredible Carneaie. 
Morgan the Magnificent , 

70. Werner, Barnum, Brigham Young, William Jennings 

Bryan 

. Washington, Up from Slave ry 

. Woodward, Meet General Grant 

. Wharton, Ethan Frome 

Weyman, Under the Red Robe 

. Wodehouse, Leave it to Smith, Bill the Conqueror 

Walpole, Judith Paris 

. Wren, Beau Ideal, Beau Sabreur, Beau Geste 

. Zangwill, The Melting Pot 
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German “Pledge” Diplomacy 


By Proressor Pauw Birpsawr 
Williams College 


Chancellor Hitler’s threat in Aprilof this year to 
enact a stringent boycott against all German Jews 
as a means of compelling the foreign press to re 
frain from hostile criticism of the new régime in 
Germany marks the revival of a diplomatic device 
familiar in Imperial Germany. Apart from the jus 
tification of such a threat one may well question its 
wisdom as a means of securing satisfactory results. 
The history of such methods in the past is not re 
assuring. Not only does the policy of threat usually 
fail of its objective, but, more serious, it leaves in 
its wake a deposit of irritation and distrust, which 
poisons the international atmosphere. 


Essentially this type of diplomacy is military in 
its ideology. Its very phraseology is military. The 
German Historian Brandenburg refers to its as the 
policy of the “pledge,” or of “hostages.” It r 
quires the seizure of some tangible pawn, or pledge, 
or hostage, which Germany’s opponent must re 
deem by compensations of a material sort, or by 
promises of compliance with Germany’s will in the 
political sphere. It is military strategy translated 
into the diplomatic sphere. Its basic sanction is 
force. And it places the state which denies the 
validity of German claims in the position of being 
responsible for the consequences if it still refuses 
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to act in accordance with the German view and pre- 
determined plan. 

Behind it all lies the assumption of Germany’s 
legal rights and moral righteousness. So obvious to 
German statesman is the justice of Germany’s 
cause that it is a matter of astonishment to them 
that other states can be so perverse or foolish as 
to deny it. The use of pressure becomes, then, the 
logical method of bringing others to their senses 
and to a recognition of Germany’s just demands. 

As often as it has been applied, the pledge tech- 
nique has had the reverse effect. It invariably pre- 
judices an often extremely strong legal case. For 
the average mentality regards a threat of forcible 
action as admission of a weak juridical or moral 
position. Repeated resort to diplomatic action of 
this kind inevitably arouses profound suspicion of 
motives and exaggerated notions of aggressive de- 
signs, and it leads to protective counter-measures. 
Those Germans who most bitterly resent the “War 
Guilt Myth” fastened upon Germany by Allied 
propaganda are still unaware of how completely 
their own diplomacy created the impression that 
Germany deliberately and wantonly precipitated 
the war upon an unsuspecting world. 

The disturbing consequences of pledge diploma- 
cy have been amply demonstrated in the past, and 
the recent Hitler revival of such methods makes 
pertinent some inquiry into the psychology and 
history of them. It is no accident that the chief 
offenders have been the Imperial regime and the 
new Hitlerite regime which has this year con- 
secrated its devotion to the ideals of Imperial Ger- 
many by an impressive ceremony at Potsdam. It 
remains to be seen whether the new regime is to 
prove itself more capable of learning from experi- 
ence than its imperial progenitor. 

The inquiry is not encouraging, for the new 
regime has reéstablished the dominance of precisely 
those clements, or their imitators, who were primar- 
ily responsible for the peculiar characteristics of 
Imperial Germany’s foreign policy. If anything it 
has given them a monopoly of authority they never 
possessed before through the practical extinction 
of federation and the establishment of a unitary 
state. Moreover those elements, primarily Prussian, 
have been reared in a military tradition which pro- 
foundly conditions their mentality in matters of 
politics, national or international. Politics as poli- 
tics, that is, negotiation, compromise, give-and- 
take, pacific adjustment of differences, they have 
never understood either in the domestic field or in 
the sphere of international relations. Their philoso- 
“an ex- 
tension of policy,” that is, as the ultimate means 


pher of war von Clausewitz defined war as 


of effecting the national policy when diplomacy has 
done all it can do. Inevitably the distinction be 


tween war and diplomacy as means became some- 
what blurred to the Prussian mind, particularly in 
the blazing light of Bismarck’s three successful 
wars against Denmark, Austria, and France, which 
achieved the national policy of unification when 
diplomacy could go no further. 


BIsMARCK AND THE PLEDGE 


It was the genius of Bismarck that he rarely 
confused the two methods. Having achieved his 
masterpiece by warlike means, he undertook to pro- 
tect it by diplomacy, which scarcely ever in his 
hands partook of war-like characteristics. It was 
left to his successors to develop that diplomacy 
which was neither peaceful negotiation nor actual- 
ly war, which I have called “Pledge Diplomacy.” It 
is the inversion of the von Clausewitz maxim that 
“War is an extension of policy,” making of policy, 
or diplomacy, an instrument of warfare. 

Within three years of Bismarck’s retirement 
Holstein utilized the pledge in an aggressive man- 
ner. British and German interest were competing 
for railway concessions from the Turkish govern- 
ment in Constantinople. The British Embassy was 
for a time successful in blocking the Turkish grant 
to German concessionaires. The German govern- 
ment had an excellent case, for they had consistent- 
ly granted support to Great Britain in Egypt. In- 
stead of negotiating direct with the British govern- 
ment on this basis, Holstein telegraphed to Baron 
Leyden in Cairo instructions to notify Lord 
Cromer that “in view of the aggressively hostile at- 
titude of the British Embassy in Constantinople,” 
the German Government would be compelled to 
withdraw the consent they had already given to 
certain administrative reforms which Great Britain 
desired in Egypt. Germany thus acquired the origi- 
nal Bagdad Railway Concession, no more than 
might have been achieved by direct and friendly 
negotiation, and paid for it in suspicion and ill- 
will. At least one influential member of the British 
Foreign Service, Nicolson, “came to look upon the 
Wilhelmstrasse with a wary eye.” 

Holstein seems also to have been the moving 
spirit behind a similar maneuver of very much 
wider international significance in 1905. Chancellor 
Biilow was his active partner and the ostensible 
author of this new version of the pledge policy. 
German interests had been ignored in the Anglo- 
French treaty of 1904 which recognized French in- 
terest in Morocco as paramount. The German case 
was excellent. It was promptly prejudiced by the 
method chosen for its presentation. The Kaiser, 
having vetoed a naval demonstration, permitted 
himself against his better judgment to be utilized 
by Holstein and Biilow in a theatrical demonstra- 
tion of some absurdity and not a little danger, The 
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Kaiser officially landed at Tangier amid appropri- 
ate fanfare, ignored French claims and French 
representatives alike in greeting the Sultan of 
Morocco as an independent sovereign, with more 
than a hint of German support for his independ- 
ence. Again military strategy in the diplomatic 
sphere had equipped the German government with 
a pledge, namely emphatic and dramatized non- 
recognition of the French position in Morocco. The 
usual vicious results of such policy were apparent 
in the suspicious and tense international atmos- 
phere. They were intensified by Biilow’s “sphinx- 
like silence” which by concealment of real German 
aims led Great Britain and France to suspect an 
attempt to rupture the entente between them and 
to force a war upon France. The net result was to 
consolidate Anglo-French relations and to inflict 
upon Germany diplomatic defeat. 


ZIMMERMANN’S PLANS 


Even with the removal of these actors from the 
scene, their successors maintained intact the herit- 
age of their methods. It was the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Zimmermann, who in 
1911 revived the plan of “hostages” to be applied 
to the Morocco problem, and the new Secretary of 
State Kiderlen-Wichter who carried it into effect. 
According to the German contention, the French 
had created a new situation by their military ex- 
pedition to Fez. The theory of the sovereignty and 
independence of the Sultan which was the basis of 
the Act of Algeciras was therefore no longer ten- 
able, and to Germany, as to other signatories, was 
restored complete liberty of action. Kiderlen’s 
memorandum reveals the use he will make of Ger- 
many’s liberty of action. German warships must be 
sent to the Moroccan Atlantic ports of Agadir and 
Mogador. “In possession of such a pledge we should 
look confidently on at the further development of 
affairs in Morocco and see whether France will 
offer us proper compensation in her own colonial 
possessions, in return for which we could abandon 
the two ports.” Again, “there is always the possi- 
bility that by seizing a pledge the Imperial Gov- 
ernment might give such a turn to the Morocco 
affair as would cause the former ill-success to be 
forgotten,” forgetting that the “former ill-success” 
was due primarily to the pledge policy. Kiderlen 
himself clearly revealed the essentially military con- 
ception behind the step he sponsored when he said 
that the despatch of a naval vessel to Agadir was 
not to be regarded as a preliminary to negotiation 
—it was the negotiation itself. Zimmermann later 
complained that “the whole trouble arose from the 
fact that it was not recognized in England that the 
despatch of a ship to Agadir . . . was really meant 
to make it easier for the French government to de- 


fend any compensation they might be ready to 
give... before the French Parliament.” A piece of 
naval strategy as a substitute for diplomatic nego- 
tiation, and as positive assistance to the opposing 
government in dealing with a difficult 
opinion! 

The demonstration, sanctioned most unwillingly 
by the Kaiser, of course defeated its own purpose. 
The French stiffened in their resistance and Great 
Britain practically threatened Germany with war. 
Under the circumstances diplomatic defeat or war 
were the only alternatives for Germany, and 
though Kinderlen advocated “a brusqueness which 
will show the French that we mean to enforce our 
will,” the Kaiser and Chancellor Bethmann held 
him within the bounds of a diplomatic solution 
which spelled defeat. 


public 


Tue Kaiser AND THE PLEDGE 

So far pledge diplomacy had been employed pri- 
marily for the purpose of securing material com- 
pensation in the colonial field. Dangerous as it was 
when used in this way, it was far more dangerous 
when applied to enforce the German will in spe- 
cifically European questions. It was when the 
Kaiser and his advisers began to view the Eastern 
Question as susceptible of solution only by pledge 
diplomacy that the spectre of general war ap- 
peared. Characteristically they proceeded on the 
basis of certain assumptions, both as to the legal 
rights of their ally Austria as against Serbia, and 
as to the general nature of the European situation. 
The moral and legal rights of Austria being excel- 
lent, it followed that the quarrel concerned Austria 
and Serbia alone. Russia therefore had no legal 
right to intervene and probably would not do so. 
The conclusion was inevitable that Austria might 
with impunity proceed to a forcible solution of the 
Serbian problem. A more practical and less theo- 
retical analysis, not to mention the instructive 
lessons of the past, would have suggested to the 
German mind that Austian annihilation of Serbia 
might cause unsympathetic observers to be skepti- 
cal of Austria’s legal case and suspicious of her 
motives. Futhermore, the assumption of Russian 
neutrality was unwarranted by the available evi- 
dence. Nevertheless the Kaiser himself gave advice 
to the rulers of Austria-Hungary on how to deal 
with the Serbian problem. In October, 1913, he in- 
structed Berchtold on the appropriate use of the 
pledge as a means of securing the desired results. 
The Slavs of the Dual Monarchy, he said, were born 
to serve and not to rule, and if they persisted in 
looking to Serbia for salvation, they must be 
cured of that bad habit. To that end Serbia must 
be brought into dependence on Austria-Hungary. 
The offer of money, commercial advantages, and 
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military training, might render Serbia obedient. If 
not, force must be applied. “If His Majesty the 
Emperor Francis Joseph demands something, the 
Serbian Government must bow to his will. Otherwise 
Belgrade must be bombarded and occupied until 
His Majesty's will has been done.” In such an 
eventuality Austria-Hungary might be certain that 
the German Emperor stood behind her, and that he 
was ready to draw the sword whenever Austro- 
Hungarian action should require it. 

No later than July 5, 1914 the Kaiser was asked 
to consent to Austrian military measures against 
Serbia, and gave his full support hoping that 
Russia would not intervene, but entirely aware of 
the risk. It was only after Serbia’s conciliatory 
reply to the Austrian ultimatum that he sought to 
moderate the action of his Ally. By a peculiar 
irony the device of restraint that he hit upon was 
that of the pledge. Indeed this particular formula 
for the prevention of general European war has 
always since been referred to as the Kaiser’s 
“Pledge Plan.” On the morning of July 28 he read 
the text of the Serbian reply and regarded it as a 
diplomatic triumph for Vienna. He now said “a 
ground for war no longer exists,” but of course the 
Dual Monarchy must have guarantees that Serbia 
will fulfill her promises. ““That could well be secured 
by a temporary occupation of a part of Serbia.” 
He suggested concretely that Austrian troops limit 
their operations and “halt in Belgrade,” to hold it 
as a pledge. By this time, however, Berchtold was 
intent on nothing less than the thorough-going 
chastisement of Serbia, and his ally proved power- 
less to stop him. In this one case the utilization of 
a pledge was a preferable alternative, to something 
infinitely more dangerous. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT AND THE PLEDGE 


As if to prove that it could learn nothing and 
forget nothing, the Imperial Government reserved 
for the period of the Great War itself some of its 
most impressive demonstrations of the pledge 
psychology. There were of course special reasons 
why this should prove to be the hey-day of this 
particular type of diplomacy, for the fortunes of 
war by providing Germany with control of large 
areas of enemy territory,—“pledges” in a literal 
sense—gave unlimited scope to its employment. 
Moreover the military leaders soon came to domi- 
nate the civilian government, and it is military 
psychology which is the basis for pledge diplomacy. 
Under the circumstances prevailing in Germany it 
was a foregone conclusion that diplomatic consid- 
erations would be sacrificed to what the German 
High Command regarded as military necessity. 
There was therefore no hesitation in replying to 


Russian General mobilization by ultimatum and 
declaration of war, which purely political and 
diplomatic considerations might have prevented. It 
was of course the same type of military necessity 
embodied in the Schlieffen Plan which dictated the 
invasion of Belgium, again disastrous from the 
political point of view. 

The most striking example of subordination of 
diplomatic to purely military considerations was to 
be seen in the German decision to wage unrestricted 
submarine warfare. It was this decision and its out- 
come which prompted Bernstorff to remark that 
Germany lost the war by subordinating political to 
purely military considerations, while the Allies won 
the war by pursuing the opposite policy. Yet even 
the submarine warfare, at least in its earlier 
phases, was used partly as a diplomatic instru- 
ment, a weapon of pledge diplomacy, its purpose 
being to force the United States to bring pressure 
on Great Britain to abandon her blockade of Ger- 
many. 

As usual the German Government had a detailed 
legal case to present. It contended that the United 
States permitted without effective protest flagrant 
violations of international law by Great Britain. 
It exhorted the American government to make 
effective protest, and more than intimated that the 
German Government in return would modify its 
submarine campaign. In his reply of February 16, 
1915 to American protest, the German Secretary 
of State Jagow said “. . . should the American Gov- 
ernment ... find a way to bring about the observa- 
tion of the Declaration of London on the part of 
the Powers at war with Germany and thereby to 
render possible for Germany the legitimate supply 
of foodstuffs and raw materials, the German Gov- 
ernment would recognize this as a service... and 
would gladly draw the necessary conclusions from 
the new situation thus created.” Again on May 4, 
1916, Jagow attempted the same pressure. This 
time he gave a promise that the sinking of pas- 
senger ships would stop. The promise, however, was 
conditional. “Accordingly, the German Government 
is confident that, in consequence of the new orders 
issued to its naval forces, the Government of the 
United States .. . will now demand and insist that 
the British Government shall forthwith observe the 
rules of international law. .. Should the steps taken 
by the Government of the United States not attain 
the object . . ., the German Government would then 
be facing a new situation, in which it must reserve 
itself complete liberty of decision.”” However one 
regards the merits of Germany’s legal case, the 
method of procedure was bound to prejudice it. If 
anything could make palatable to the American 
people constant British interference with their neu- 
tral rights of trade, it was the submarine attacks 
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on passenger and merchant ships with the con- 
sequent loss of American lives. When unrestricted 
submarine warfare was renewed by the German 
Government in February, 1917 it was frankly and 
appropriately, a weapon of destruction and no 
longer as a diplomatic instrument, though even 
then there was a German hint that its use might be 
spared if the United States were to restrain the 
British blockade. 

Chiefly in its treatment of territorial questions 
did the German Government reveal its addiction to 
the pledge ideology. At the outset the military com- 
mand held prominent citizens in conquered areas as 
hostages for the good behavior of the local popu- 
lation. Further the German High Command issued 
public warning that it would execute reprisals on 
Belgian citizens and property for any damage dealt 
the German forces by air-raids of the Allied armies. 
Such public pronouncements did much to prejudice 
Germany’s cause in neutral countries. But even 
more damaging was the official language of the Ger- 
man Government itself in its statement of war aims 
and in its negotiations for peace terms. 

Holding as they did large areas of enemy terri- 
tory, the Germans very naturally sought to make 
their opponents redeem these lands by suitable con- 
cessions. It was an entirely reasonable na 
but it was unfortunately confused by other idea 
incompatible with that of the pledge. Thus the Ger- 
man note of December 12, 1916, set forth the 
thesis that Germany and her allies were fighting a 
righteous war of self-defense, while at the same 
time calling attention to the conquests of German 
arms. They had “gained gigantic advantages over 
adversaries superior in number and war material. 
Our lines stand unshaken against ever-repeated at- 
tempts made by armies.” The combined thesis of 
self-defences and the conquest of hostages to be 
redeemed, while perhaps strictly possible in a high- 
er synthesis of logic, was certain to strike practical 
minds as ludicrous. Moreover there was no intima- 
tion as to what concessions would be required as 
adequate compensation for the release of the host- 
ages. Allied governments were required to accept 
the two-fold thesis of a German war of self-defense 
and of complete German victory. On this basis they 
were to make suitable offers. Refusal to treat with 
Germany on Germany’s terms was to be regarded 
as wilful intransigeance, and a further sign that 
the Allies were fighting a war of aggression and 
conquest. “If in spite of this offer of peace and re- 
conciliation, the struggle should go on, the four 
allied powers (Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey) are resolved to continue to a 
victorious end, but they disclaim responsibility for 
this before humanity and history.” 


To the very end of the war and even after the 


period of military reverses had set in, the German 
Government persisted in its adherence to the same 
ideas and the same plan. Chancellor Hertling’s 
response of January 24, 1918, to Wilson’s declara- 
tion of the “Fourteen Points” still maintained the 
thesis of German victory and German pledges. Bel- 
gium, for example, belonged “to the complex of 
. which will cane to be settled by the 
war and peace negotiations.” 
many will restore Belgium only in return for suit- 
able compensation elsewhere. And again, “The oc- 


questions . . 
In other words, Ger 


cupied parts of France are a valuable pawn in our 
hands. . . 
uation, which must take into consideration the vital 


The Conditions and the mode of the evac 


interests of Germany, must be agreed upon between 
Germany and France.” 

It was the obsession of the German leaders with 
the necessity of utilizing the hostages they held to 
that 
caused Germany to continue the war until she was 
forced not bargaining 
advantages, but to surrender her fate almost un- 
conditionally Allies. The 
ideology of the pledge made it all or nothing for 
Germany. At the famous Spa meeting of August 
13 and 14, 1918, Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
agreed that the military situation though “not 
hopeless,” had worse.” ‘The 
Kaiser favorable mo- 
ment for 
enemy.” But Hindenburg urged that there be no 
attempt “to lay diplomatic wires” until the 
German success on the western front—a success 


wring appropriate concessions from the Allies 
merely to surrender her 


into the hands of the 


“changed for the 
advocated seizing the first 
“coming to an understanding with the 


next 


never achieved 
ble to remain fixed on French territory, and there 
by in the end enforce our will upon the enemy.” 
More than a month later, after a succession of 
German reverses Vice-Chancellor Payer used much 


arguing that “it would be possi 


the same language. By this time, however, in the 
face of an adverse military situation the pledge had 
ceased to be a device to secure full realization of 
Germany’s war aims, and had become a means of 
escape from the consequences of military defeat. It 
no longer guarantees in Belgium, “rectification” 
of the that 
Germany requests, but restoration of the status 
quo ante. Before there can be peace, said Payer at 
Stuttgart on September 12, 1918, Germany and 
her allies must have restored to them all the terri- 
tory they have lost, especially colonies. This is the 
preliminary condition, and when it has been ful- 
filled, “We Germans, as soon as peace has been con- 
cluded can evacuate the occupied regions. We can, 
when once things have reached that stage, restore 
Belgium. . . If we could be sure that no other coun- 
try would be better situated as regards Belgium 
than ourselves, I believe I could venture to say that 


French frontier, additional colonies, 
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Belgium could be restored without conditions and 
without indemnities.” 

Within two weeks Ludendorff admitted that the 
war was lost and demanded an immediate armistice, 
saying that he felt like a gambler, with an army 
division likely to fail him at any time and at any 
place on the western front. Yet even during the 
armistice negotiations the German Government was 
reluctant to surrender its pledge. It accepted Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points as the basis of peace nego- 
tiations, but realizing full well the cost to Germany 
of its acceptance, it still hoped to minimize the cost 
by means of the bargaining power it still possessed 
in the occupied portion of French territory. It was 
therefore a bitter blow to German hopes and plans 
when Wilson demanded, as a preliminary condition 
for an armistice, the immediate evacuation of Allied 
territory. The Imperial regime went to its destruc- 
tion in blind fidelity to its methods, consistent to 
the end. 


Oxp Devices REVAMPED By HITLER 


The eclipse of Prussian and militarist elements 
in the post-war Republic insulated both domestic 
and foreign policy against their peculiar ideology. 
Even their former disciple Stresemann learned tact 
and political wisdom, and therefore accomplished 
much. But the “Third Reich” in its blatant imita- 
tion of Imperial Germany is resorting to familiar 
devices. Thus the chief Hitlerite organ, the Voel- 
kische Beobachter, threatened that Germany’s one 
day of official boycott against all Jews was a mere 
general rehearsal for a further “series of measures 
that will be put into operation unless world opinion 
definitely changes.” 

There is, however, this distinguishing and hope- 
ful feature in the Nazi application of the device of 
pledge and hostages. It was at once apparent that 
Nazi leaders were anxiously scanning the interna- 
tional horizon for the slightest sign of compliance 
with their will. It was at once obvious that power- 
ful forces in Germany dreaded the international ill- 
will resultant upon Nazi policy and quickly made 
their influence felt. On April 1, 1933, Julius 
Streicher, leader of the central boycott committee, 
seemed to perceive the desired change in world opin- 
ion and issued the statement that “Judging from 
incoming reports from abroad, it is to be expected 
that resumption of the boycott can be avoided.” 

That Nazi discrimination against Jews in the 
government service and in the professions should 
continue is serious enough, but the boycott was not 
renewed. On April 4, 1933, the German Government 
officially announced that “with satisfaction the Gov- 
ernment of the Reich has taken note of the fact 
that the defensive boycott against anti-German 
agitation has not failed to produce its effect on 


other countries. Aside from small remnants of 
atrocity agitation against Germany, the agitation 
has been completely abandoned. 

“The Government of the Reich therefore takes 
the stand that there is no purpose in further op- 
posing these remnants by means of the boycott... . 
The German defensive boycott will not be resumed 
Wednesday because it has become superfluous. 

“The Government of the Reich emphasizes, how- 
ever, that the defensive organization .. . is being 
maintained intact so that it can resume the defen- 
sive battle in case the agitation should revive.” 

No one outside Germany will maintain that 
world opinion has ceased to be critical of Ger- 
many’s new régime because of its treatment of its 
Jewish hostages. Rather it is the reverse that is 
true. When one penetrates the face-saving veil of 
the official Nazi pronouncement, one is aware that, 
in this incident at least, world opinion has regis- 
tered an effect upon the German Government never 
produced upon the government of Imperial Ger- 
many. That is a hopeful sign. 





NOTES ON PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By Gerrrupve R. B. Ricuarps, Pu.D 


In writing on “The Development of the Executive 
Power in Germany,” (April Political Science Review) 
the author says: ‘““The German Empire was not meant 
to be a democracy. Its constitution retained the separa- 
tion of powers traditional in the German constitutional 
monarchies. This led to an amazingly complex struc- 
ture in which the chief executive was a composite... . 
Article 48 insures executive leadership in times of 
stress and strain, but the complex separation of powers 
and the elaborate system of checks and balances es- 
tablished by the German constitution of 1919 remain 
in force. The many plans for constitutional re- 
form... may and perhaps will derive lessons from 
the present period of executive leadership. It is im- 
possible to forecast at present whether Germany will 
turn definitely toward the American system of a 
presidential republic will muddle along with its present 
plan of parlimentarism in good times, and presidential 
dictatorship in bad ones, or will cast its vote for a 
constitutional monarchy. In any case, Germany will 
remain a constitutional, Democratic state with strong 
socializing tendencies whose backbone will continue 
to be its professional civil service.” 


“Land Reclamation” in Italy by Signora Rossetti 
Agresti (The Nineteenth Century for June) gives an 
interesting account of what is being done by the 
Fascist Regine to render habitable the Po valley and 
the Campagna. The Rev. Canon G, C. Richards remem- 
bers the centenary of the Oxford Movement by a con- 
tribution on Oriel’s place in the revolt, 
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Current Events and Political Culture 


By J. Mapvison GaTHANy 
Department of the Social Studies, High School, East Orange, New Jersey 


The expression political culture connotes a 
variety of political concepts and understandings. 

Real political culture, as I am using the term, 
is not so much a matter of governmental and 
political factual knowledge as it is a matter of 
comprehending political viewpoints, philosophies, 
principles, policies, and programs. 

Generally speaking, the mere facts of 
ment and political parties students are very apt 


govern- 


to remember for a short time only, unless they re 
view them periodically or almost constantly. ‘The 
proof of this is that civics is studied over and over 
again in one form or another in the various grades 
up to the twelfth, but when students come to the 
twelfth grade (senior year in high school) they 
know almost next to nothing about the essential 
facts and the set-up of government. When, how- 
ever, a person comes to understand well political 
viewpoints and beliefs, political principles and gov- 
ernment in actual operation through the study and 
discussion of both textbooks and current events, 
he has both knowledge and an experience which are 
exceedingly difficult to forget or get rid of—they 
stick. 

One of the criticisms that I have frequently made 
about the teaching of government and politics is 
that instructors are so much concerned about stu- 
dents learning and repeating facts, most of which 
they are almost sure to forget forthwith, that they 
(the teachers) forget about the practical or have 
no time left for the class to study and discuss the 
actual operations of town meetings, city councils, 
state legislatures, the President, the Federal Con- 
gress, the Cabinet, and the courts. The time to 
study how public affairs and problems are handled 
is when political and governmental institutions and 
public officials are actually in operation, Like 
grown-ups, students learn civic and political facts 
more easily, remember them longer, and appreciate 
them more when they read about political institu- 
tions and office-holders performing their real duties. 

While teachers are reading this article, I think 
I know one of the questions that puzzles them. It is, 
“How can we find time to do both things—to get 
students to know the facts and to study appro 
priate current events in a commanding and signifi 
cant way?” This is quite a legitimate question, and 
its answer must be given. Let me suggest two ways, 
both of which I have used with rather satisfactory 
results as regards the learning of civic, govern 
mental, and political facts. 


1. Ihave found that the ordinary class can learn 
the essential facts of local, state, and federal gov 
ernment and political parties in about five or six 
weeks, if all the time in a course that meets each 
school day is devoted to such work. That is they 
can learn them well enough to take a test on the 
work and pass it. What the results would be if the 
class was called back four or five months later to 
take the same or a similar test, I do not care to 
state in print. I have my opinion, however. 

When this scheme is used, all the rest of the 
school year is devoted to a study and discussion of 
civic, governmental, political, economic, and social 
problems and questions via of both the textbook 
(along with collateral texts) and newspapers and 
magazines, the problems and questions being 
thoughtfully selected for the rest of the course 
and study outlines carefully worked out. 

2. The other method that I have tried, and the 
one which I prefer, is based on the belief that the 
learning of civic, governmental, and political facts 
should come as a by-product of political education 
and that such facts per se are of slight value, indeed 
unmeaningful., 

According to this scheme no special time is set 
aside for the learning of facts as such. Students 
learn the essential facts of government and polities 
by studying how our various governments have at 
tempted to solve actual concrete problems (text 
book work) and how they now are trying to handle 
life situations (current events study). Facts then 
mean something in terms of reason, and their sig 
nificance is made plain because of their vital con 
nection with the struggle of a people in solving or 
attempting to solve their fundamental problems 
Studying thus, students come to appreciate that 
facts are of necessity the raw material of thoughts, 
the tools with which the thinker works, that they 
are indispensable to sound reasoning. 


Mareriats or Pouiricat Currure 


If we expect our students to possess genuine 
political culture, there are several sorts of ma 
terials which we must see that they have access to 
and use rather liberally. 

1. One could scarcely lay claim to political cul- 
ture unless he had made a fairly careful, illuminat- 
ing, and thought-provoking study of at least such 
great documents as the British Magna Carta, the 
Petition of Right, and the Bill of Rights and the 
American Declaration of Independence and_ the 
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Constitution of the United States. All of these can 
easily be put at the disposal of our students, and 
every social science teacher should plan to use 
them rather freely. 

2. The history department of every school 
should have on hand copies of the small handy 
volumes composed of the best selections of some or 
all of such great political thinkers and leaders as 
Patrick Henry, George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Andrew Jackson, Alexander Hamilton, 
Daniel Webster, John Marshall, Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson. 

3. In order to do a good job at political culture 
for young people, use should be made of selected 
chapters from such books as Butler’s The Faith of 
a Liberal, Beards’ The Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion, Adam’s Epic of America, Norman 'Thomas’s 
America’s Way Out, Franklin Roosevelt’s Looking 
Forward, Varrand’s The Framing of the Constitu- 
tion, Bowers’s The Party Battles of the Jackson 
Period, Rhodes’s The McKinley and Roosevelt Ad- 
ministrations, Lippmann’s Drift and Mastery, 
Woodrow Wilson’s T'he New Freedom. These are 
only samples of the type of books that aid in the 
quest of political culture. The alert teacher knows 
many such, 

4. Another type of materials for the develop- 
ment of political culture in students is found in the 
realm of magazines and booklets and folders. Rath- 
er frequently, decidedly alluring and illuminating 
articles on politics, government, and public affairs 
appear in such magazines as Harpers, The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Review of Reviews and World’s 
Work, Current History, The Reader's Digest, and 
The New Outlook. Vhe Unit Study Booklets (Mod- 
ern Problems Series) and The World Today Series 
of folders by James G. McDonald are other samples 
of materials that I use with my classes in the in- 
terest of political culture. 

5. I always have on hand abundance of party 
platforms (including the Socialist!) and abundance 
of other campaign materials (including sample 
ballots and speeches of the presidential candi- 
dates), the supply of which I renew every four 
years without fail. Also I always have a large 
quantity of copies of the League of Nations Conve- 
nant, the World Court Protocol, and the Kellegg 
Peace Pact. 

6. About the most interesting and certainly the 
most prolific political culture material that my 
classes are obliged to study comes from the news- 
papers and magazines. Students must make an un- 
ceasing and uninterrupted search of the daily press 
and bring their clippings to class. These they 
keep on file, classified according to political ques- 
tions and problems. Special use is made of Walter 
Lippmann’s well-known contributions to the New 


York Herald Tribune and found in other papers 
as well. A magazine taken by all the students and 
other magazines are also searched for articles deal- 
ing with politics and government. 

Merely as an illustration, the sort of articles, press 
editorials, and newspaper correspondence that are 
used in my classes for the furtherance of political 
culture bear such captions as: “Roosevelt and the 
Radicals,” “Leadership and the Presidency,” “The 
Care and Feeding of Congress,” “The Law-making 
Machine,” “Our Aid to Peace,” “On Recognition 
of Russia: Arguments For and Against,” “Nation- 
alism Held A Breeder of War,” “Chances for 
Change Seen in Our Parties,” “A Survey of the 
Nation’s Course,” “The Administration Makes 
Ambitious Experiment,” “Governor Lehman Defies 
Tammany,” “The Ideas Behind The New Deal,” 
“Pull Together,” ‘“Roosevelt’s Way: How He 
Handles Big Issues,” “Thomas Criticises Both Old 
Parties,” “Many Foreign Policy Problems Con- 
front The Next President,” “Party Loyalty and 
The Presidency,” “The Real Points of Disagree- 
ment Between The ‘Two Parties,” “The Philosophy 
of Government Roosevelt Brings to The Presi- 
dency,” “Is The New Deal Socialism” (by Norman 
Thomas), “Democracy Still Stands Firm,” 
“Favoritism to Men in High Places,” “What's 
Wrong With Congress?,” “A Senator States His 
Views,” “A New Spirit in Government,” “The Way 
Out: Is It Nationalism,” “The Way Out: Is It 
Internationalism,” “McKee Says The Voter Is The 
Real Boss,” “Reducing Operating Costs of Gov- 
ernment,” “Ten Vast Problems Roosevelt Faces,” 
“The Torch Democracy Keeps Alive,” “What of 
America’s Dream?” 


Maxine Use or Pourricat Cuttrure MATERIALS 


Now, if the teacher is dead set on hanging on to 
the old learn-the-text-and-recite-method he prob- 
ably will regard this array of political culture ma- 
terials a mess of bunkum, believing very likely that 
it is simply impossible to make sensible and profit- 
able use of it. In all likelihood the real comeback to 
such an attitude and the real explanation of it is 
that altogether too many teachers are just simply 
too lazy or too indifferent or too smugly satisfied 
with their old ways and methods of conducting their 
courses to take kindly to seemingly radical depar- 
tures in teaching. I hate to think that teachers who 
do not use such materials are too ignorant to do so. 

Of course such materials can be used. They are 
used, and with seemingly high-grade and lasting 
results. Moreover, if they are used in intelligent 
and well-planned fashion students are very apt to 
tell the teacher with all sincerity that they never 
knew before what it meant to read newspapers and 
magazines and certain types of books educationally, 
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The teacher will soon see that he is doing his bit in 

developing in young people the power of self-enter- 

tainment, perhaps the most outstanding mark of 
the truly educated person. 

Materials of this kind will not, of course, all be 
used at one time. At appropriate points in courses 
in civics, government, problems of democracy, and 
American history they will be fitted into a well- 
schemed plan of study, carefully designed study 
outlines on topics, problems, or units indicating 
when the information contained in the materials 
is to be used. 

No matter what the topic, problem, or unit of 
study may be, I always have my classes develop 
it in accordance with a study outline, either de- 
veloped by myself or by combined effort of the class 
and myself. The following study outline indicates 
how the content of the class text, the collateral 
texts and special chapters in other books and how 
the content of the class magazine, other magazines, 
and the newspaper clippings can be fittted together 
on any topic, problem, or unit and studied with 
profitable political culture results. 

I. Fact questions based on the various texts references 

dealing with the question or unit of study. 

II. Fact questions based on the content of the class maga- 
zine, other magazines, and the newspaper clippings deal- 
ing with the topic or unit. 

III. Vocabulary words and expressions trom the texts, mag- 
azines, and newspaper clippings to be studied and dis- 
cussed in class. 

IV. A series of thought questions suggested by all the vari- 
ous topic or problem references. : 

V. A number of vital and reasoned conclusion or generali- 


zations drawn by each student from his study of all 
the problem or unit references. 


No topic, problem, or unit in any of the social 
science subjects is ever studied in my classes apart 
from magazine and newspaper work on it. Thus 
current events become, as they always should, an 
integral part of the regular courses in all social 
science work. 


Pouiticat Torics AND PrRoBLEMS 


In laying out the work designed to promote po- 
litical culture, I include such topics and problems 
as those that follow, with a study outline much 
like the one just above for each topic or problem 


1. The origin, development, and attainment of. American 
political concepts and principles. 

2. A careful and critical study of such great documents as 
the Great Charter, the British Bill of Rights, the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States, with special emphasis on the principles 
of democracy found in them. 

3. True and false democracy; discontent with democracy; 
its strong points; enemies and foes of democracy; can 
democracy endure? 

4. Representative government: What it really is; what is 
signifies; relation to the individual; its possible future. 

5. Socialism, communism, fascism, dictatorships. 

6. Public opinion: What it is; how it is formed; how it ex- 
presses itself; how changed; individual responsibility for 
it; its place in a democracy. 


7. Law and law-making: What law is; function of law; 
visible and invisible forces and influences back of law- 
making; dangers of the passion for law-making; in- 
dividual responsibility for fair and reasonable laws; law 
enforcement. 

8. Securing effective administration of government: What 
makes a good executive; various views of executive au- 
thority and pewer; increasing power of the presidency ; 
the work of special government commissions and institu- 
tions; reforms in administration; relation and attitude of 
the individual toward executive officers. 

9. American courts and their function: Fundamental rea- 
sons for courts; the state and Federal court systems 
why both?; how the courts operate; relation of the courts 
to the laws; criticism of our courts and the jury system; 
why courts are a vital part of free government. 

10. International law: What it is; leading provisions of it; 
how it is made; what its effectiveness rests upon; its im- 
portance in international relations and world peace. 

11. International relations: Reasons for such relations; how 
they are conducted; why international difficulties arise; 
principles that ought to guide nations in their dealings 
with each other; American foreign policies; the need of 
less selfishness among nations; America’s part in inter- 
national good will and coéperation; instrumentalities of 
world peace; possible future developments in_ inter- 
national relations; the abolition of war. 


SAMPLE QvEsTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discussion 


Certainly ever since the time of Socrates the 
question has been regarded as perhaps the most 
powerful means of getting human beings to think. 
Whether questions asked will make people think 
depends on the sort formulated. What is known as 
the “Yes” and “No” type will most assuredly stimu- 
late no great mental activity, nor will those ques- 
tions that follow slavishly the language of the text. 
The kind that should be asked are those that will 
disclose whether the student has knowledge of the 
essential facts and their relation to the problem or 
question under consideration; questions that will 
lead to comprehension, understanding, insight, in- 
terpretation, and foresight; questions that will 
bring out vital principles ; thought-provoking ques- 
tions; questions that will incourage constructive 
critical thinking; questions that will cause earnest, 
stirring, intense, and thorough discussion. 
Questions with such objectives in mind are the 
sort that the teacher should put into his study out- 
lines. 
The following questions are taken literally from 
my own several study outlines used during the past 
school year. I am just simple minded enough or 
foolish enough to believe that the discussion of these 
questions enhanced political culture to a respect- 
able degree in students that were under my instruc- 
tion. They are arranged in no particular order. 
1. How are we to distinguish between true and false de- 
mocracy? From your reading of current events can you 
point out several false conceptions of democracy? If so, 
why do you regard them as false? 

. How can we determine whether a proposed bill is demo- 
cratic? If a bill passes the state legislature or the Fed- 
eral Congress by a huge vote, is that sufficient proof that 


the new law will operate in the interest of public good? 
3. What should our attitude toward the Constitution be? 


to 
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26. 
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5. What 
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Should we find fault with it? If a person should criticise 
the Constitution ought he to be regarded as unpatriotic? 
Discuss the place of criticism in a democracy. 


. What is a reactionary? A conservative? A liberal? A 


radical? Has each a real place in our democracy? 


. What is to be thought of a person who despises politics? 


Is he for that reason a unworthy citizen? 


j. Discuss whether every adult citizen should join some poli- 


tical party and support it consistently. Can you prove 
that our government “operates under the pressure of 
political parties?” Are political parties essential to our 
form of government? Do they alone make popular gov- 
ernment possible? 


. What peculiar or unique contributions to political science 


has the United States made? 


. In America have we intellectual, civic, and_ political 


liberty? What illustrations can you bring to class from 
your magazine and newspaper reading? 


. Make clear what our Federal form of government really 


is. What are its great advantages? 


. What is the significance of the emergence of such poli- 


tical devices as the initiative, the referendum, the recall, 
and the city manager and city commission forms of city 
government? 


. Should all secondary school students read and discuss the 


teachings of 
Fascism? 


Socialism, Communism, Bolshevism, and 


. Is the government of our country one under which the 


majority is supposed to have and does have its way? 
Submit proof. 


. What results would surely follow if State sovereignty 


should cease to exist? Is 
supreme over the States? 


the Federal Government 


. Is there any necessity of changing our form of govern- 


ment to meet changing conditions or is it flexible enough 
to be adapted to the requirements of modern society? 


5. What is to be thought of the doctrine of equality? Are 


liberty and equality mutually destructive? 


}. What is political liberty? Discuss some of its foes and 


enemies. What is the distinction between liberty and 
license? Why should this distinction be kept in mind? 


. Did our political forefathers do well in establishing three 


independent but codrdinate governmental agencies—the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial departments? 
Illustrate by making use of past news (history) and cur- 
rent happenings. 


. What is public opinion? How is it formed in our time as 


compared with Washington’s time? What is its function 
in a democracy? What evidence can you give that public 
opinion is being formed or changed at the present time? 
How do we know when publie opinion is sound? 

Which branch of our government represents popular will 
most efficiently? What are your reasons? Can you illus- 
trate by current events? 

Discuss why respect for constituted authority and willing 
observance of law are so essential to organized society. 
Should a citizen ever break a public law knowingly and 
deliberately ? 


. What is propaganda? What is its objective? Is all pro- 


paganda bad? If not, how are we to distinguish the good 
from the bad? Why is it essential that we know the 
source of propaganda? 


. What qualifications must one possess in order to be a 


good judge of sound public policies? 


. Is it the duty of all citizens to back up the President one 


hundred per cent? Illustrate by using both historical and 
current events. 


. What is sound nationalism? Bad nationalism? What are 


some of the grave dangers of ultra-nationalism? When 
would you say a nation is truly civilized? 

are the main functions of our courts? Why are 
courts a vital part of free government? Should a citizen 
criticise adversely court decisions? Is there any authority 
in the United States higher than that of the Supreme 
Court? 

Should the United States have anything to do with prob- 
lems that concern foreign nations? What principles ought 
to guide a nation in its dealings with other nations? 
What is your opinion of the value of the League of 


Nations, the World Court, and the Kellogg Peace Pact? 
Has the United States followed the much exploited 
policy of international isolation. If not, what contribu- 
tions toward international good will and coéperation has 
it made? What are the prospects for a warless world? 


Carping critics very likely will be excited to 
laughter or ridicule over the idea of submitting 
such questions for study and discussion to boys 
and girls of high school age. To take up their 
precious time thus, they may say, is to dawdle it 
away. “What do they know and what can they 
come to know about such ponderous and momen- 
tous problems?” our critics will ask. They tell us 
that even the political, governmental, and diplo- 
matic savants stand dumbfounded and inarticulate 
in the presence of such weighty matters. They may 
even end their criticism by asserting that high 
school students are incapable of doing any real 
thinking. 

Well, for one I am glad to know that the carp- 
ing critics know so much about the capabilities of 
high school students I am quite willing to admit 
that even congressmen and other political digni- 
taries at times surprise us by the sort of jargon 
they emit in discussing vital public questions. Per- 
haps we had better accept the opinion of our un- 
believing critics and from now on manage our de- 
mocracy on ignorance, superstition, prejudice, and 
bigotry. 

In all seriousness, I am not foolish enough to 
believe that we can so educate young people in 
political matters in the course of a very few semes- 
ters that they may be sent forth from the public 
schools sufficiently equipped in knowledge and ex- 
perience to solve the many puzzling and baffling 
problems of a highly complicated and ever-chang- 
ing democracy. That is not the question. That is 
not even the purpose of the sort of political edu- 
‘ation that I am advocating and have attempted 
to give to students for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

It can not be repeated too often that compara- 
tively few of society’s fundamental problems have 
ever been solved, and very likely most of them 
never will be solved. Furthermore, when we attempt 
to solve a vital problem new difficulties arise and an 
almost endless variety of new questions and new 
problems present themselves for solution. Who ex- 
pects students to solve them? 

No sensible teacher expects from students full 
and final answers to such questions as I have 
enumerated in this article. They are set forth as 
bases of class discussions. When my students are 
studying current news and past news (history) 
and I ask them to draw conclusions, even then I 
caution them about arriving at final conclusions. 
As a rule, ultimate conclusions and solutions. the 
teacher ought not to expect from high school stu- 
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dents. A better view by far for young people es- 
pecially to keep in mind is possible solutions and 
suggested conclusions. By the manner in which 
many teachers conduct their history and social sci- 
ence courses, it seems that they are trying to 
evolve their students into walking social, economic, 
and political encyclopaedias Britannica. Results 
prove beyond question that they have never done 
this, and they never can do it because such a feat 
is simply impossible. This is a major reason why 
I am so much opposed to the mere memorization 
and recital of facts and data. 


Purposes AND ACHIEVEMENTS IN POLITICAL 
CuLrure Errorts 

The real teacher, that is a real educator, has 
much more in mind than that of covering a certain 
portion of the text by the end of a semester. Arriv- 
ing at a definite point in a textbook by a given 
time, is in my opinion, very apt to be with many 
teachers a deadly enemy of genuine education, for 
the covering of pages, not the understanding of 
ideas and principles, is likely to become a fetish. 

As I look at it, one of the outstanding purposes 
of political culture efforts is to get our students as 
well acquainted as possible with the depositories of 
political information and the sources of democratic 
and governmental ideas, principles, and ideals. This 
is why I believe in making use of the first two types 
of materials of political culture mentioned in the 
earlier part of this article. 

After students have discovered such ideas, prin- 
ciples, and ideals they should follow through the 
development and application of these down through 
the years of our history as recorded in textbooks 
and in our own day and generation as found in 
magazines and newspapers. ‘This phase of political 
education demands a carefully worked out scheme 
of exploiting the contents of the textbook, collateral 
texts, special volumes, magazines, and the news- 
papers. 

Political culture connotes as regards individuals 
both capacity and temperament to discuss with 
others calmly and patiently questions of politics 
and government that are controversial and de- 
batable. Our democracy stands much in need of 
citizens thus trained. Most of us older citizens are 
quite sure that we would be better able to reason 
and debate with our fellow citizens today more de- 
cently, more like real gentlemen, had we been thor- 
oughly trained to contain ourselves while others 
expressed opinions contrary to our own. This is 
why I am a strong believer in free discussion in the 
classroom of political opinions and beliefs as ex 
pressed in various newspapers and magazines. 

Whereas it is impossible for teachers to create 
their students into walking political encyclopaedias, 


yet it is quite possible by using such political cul- 
ture materials as I have suggested, especially cur- 
rent events, to get them to understand and appre- 
ciate the principles upon which our Constitution 
and organized society rest, to train them in clean 
and sound social and political thinking, to make 
clear to them the democratic process of govern- 
ment, to strengthen their belief in democratic in- 
stitutions, to point out the weaknesses and the ad- 
vantages of popular government 

This process of political culture that I am writ- 
ing about will do other things for our students, It 
will teach them to consider possible dangers to 
American institutions and traditions, to ponder 
whether our election procedure or system ends in 
misrepresentative government, and if so what bet- 
ter electoral methods might be substituted, to be fair 
in their criticism of what other people say and do 
as regards public affairs, to weigh and_ balance 
thoughts and arguments with care before they ar- 
rive at conclusions. 

After years of observation of students at work 
with such materials and methods as I have sug- 
gested, I am absolutely certain that there is aroused 
in them a keen desire to see America succeed honor- 
ably and fairly among the nations of the world, 
and that there is developed in them the type of 
mind which thinks in terms of international good 
will, co6peration, and world peace. 

I have noticed also that students as a rule take 
an interest in discovering present-day interests and 
fundamental trends in our great social system, that 
they realize the vital relation of current affairs to 
their own lives and to public well-being, that they 
develop a liking for more serious, worth-while, and 
useful reading. 

Political culture work tends to correct, broaden, 
and change viewpoints of immature citizens by get- 
ting rid of false, twisted, out-worn, and prejudiced 
political notions, ideas, and beliefs. All in all, it 
results in a more intelligent and effective citizen- 
ship. 


The study of Prince von Biilow and of Count Monts 
by Friedrich Thimme, appearing in the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, is concluded in the summer number. This 
fourth installment carries the tale from 1897 to 1908. 


Perhaps the most original suggestion of a solution 
for the problem of War debts is that advanced by John 
Crowe Ransom in the summer number of the Sewanee 
Review. His plan is that we ask Britian, France, and 
Italy to provide both the instruction and the facilities 
for study for certain highly selected quotas of Amer 
ican men and women annually for the next fifty years. 
All of the details of such a plan are carefully worked 
out and the ensuing advantages carefully listed. 
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Historical Accuracy in the Teaching of 
History in High Schools 


By Erwin J. Urncu 
University City Senior High School, University City, Missouri 


Teachers of history in high schools should under- 
stand that many, if not all of their pupils are quite 
able to appreciate historical accuracy. The high 
school teacher of history has the opportunity to 
develop a general revolt against “the tyranny of 
the printed page.” A teacher, failing to use this 
opportunity, may do nothing more than impart in- 
formation along with misinformation, with the re- 
sult that his pupils never sueceed in making any 
very clear distinction between fiction and history. 
The questions of high school boys and girls must 
be answered, and many of their preconceived no- 
tions should be altered or destroyed. From home, 
from Sunday School, from “gang,” they acquire in- 
formation during impressionable years, which is 
often of doubtful value. History does not include 
mere gossip, rumors, or general impressions, which 
represent the degree of accuracy with which most 
people are satisfied. One of the results of a high 
school course in history should be the desire to test 
the accuracy of every printed page. 

A pupil, with a desire to please his teacher, pre- 
sents a newspaper clipping which announces a re- 
cent archaeological discovery. What should the 
teacher say to him? A wise teacher will explain that 
the real value of what has been found cannot be 
known until the scholars in that particular field 
have had time to study the evidence. Or a pupil 
may have at home an antiquated set of books, or a 
discredited encyclopedia, and may choose to use 
these in the study of some special topic. But he 
should be made to understand that these cannot be 
used in preference to scholarly books. In other 
words, students of history should be made to realize 
that there is a great difference between newspaper 
reports, or ordinary encyclopedia articles, and 
genuine history. They can soon understand that 
the writers of real history are trained experts, and 
that students of history should be satisfied only 
with the writings of these scholars, 

High school pupils may also be taught to dis- 
criminate among books. They should be required 
to reserve a section of their notebooks for a list of 
the most authoritative books, both on special topics 
and on the general field of the year’s study. A stu- 
dent’s bibliography of this sort is advisable, even 
though all the books are not in the school library. 
Phe pupil’s first discovery of an error or a discrep- 


ancy in his textbook or in some other book he is 
using, is virtually the discovery of the responsibil- 
ity to discriminate between error and accuracy. 
This new responsibility may not even worry the 
major part of a class, but some will show a special 
aptitude for a personal quest of truth. And such 
discoveries are the keys to the authenticity of 
books, with the general result that some pupils will 
begin to take pride in prefacing their recitations 
with announcements concerning their sources of 
information. The materials which can be most ex- 
tensively used in high schools are secondary, and 
these should be the best that can be procured. 

But, though high school pupils cannot be ex- 
pected to understand the methods of historical 
criticism, they can learn to appreciate the nature 
and value of historical sources. Good source-books 
make it possible to require pupils to read and use 
excerpts from the sources, thus giving them some 
little insight into the foundations of history. Some 
of the difficulties of discovering the truth on im- 
portant historical questions can be definitely im- 
pressed upon the pupils’ minds. There is really no 
reason why young people should wait until they 
study history in college or university before they 
have elementary training in seeking historical ac- 
curacy. 

Some of the best opportunities for creating a de- 
sire for historical accuracy appear more or less by 
accident. A brief reproduction of Gibbon’s explana- 
tion of the “Decline and Fall” of the Roman Em- 
pire provoked a junior in the class to ask, “How 
else can that matter be explained?” Quite unwit- 
tingly, he raised a question which has engaged the 
minds of the greatest scholars. The most recent 
scholarly answer to the question has been given by 
M. Rostovtzeff." An accurate explanation of this 
scholar’s conclusions on the question required the 
remaining portion of the class-period, about twenty 
minutes. Ordinarily, in high school teaching, a 
teacher would present only the simple aspects of 
such a matter. But in this case a fuller explanation 
was obviously required by the boy’s question. Since 
Gibbon’s accounting for the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire involved a depreciation of Christianity, it 
either corresponded to the student’s own aversion 
to religion or else merely awakened a desire to 
know other and better explanations. At any event, 
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the question reflected a desire for historical ac- 
curacy. The reason for mentioning Gibbon’s thesis 
lies in the fact that high school pupils are capable 
of appreciating the difference between prejudice 
and accuracy, the one, in this instance, represented 
by Gibbon and the other by Rostovtzeff; and the 
question asked presented the opportunity to 
emphasize that difference while at the same time 
giving the requested information. 

There is no period of history, which is more dif- 
ficult to teach accurately and without bias than 
the medieval period. Some historians seem unaware 
that there is a Catholic and a Protestant view of 
the Middle Ages. Most boys and girls already have 
many prejudices and misconceptions by the time 
they enter high school, and so it is important not 
only that these should be corrected but also that 
similar ones should be kept out of the high school 
history courses. Prejudice inclines some scholars to 
ignore Catholic writings, just as it also inclines 
others to ignore Protestant writings. And many 
who succeed in concealing prejudices display a very 
superficial knowledge of such things as the papacy, 
monasticism, ecclesiastical organization, the cru- 
sades, and other important phases of medieval his- 
tory. It ought to be just as reasonable to use the 
works of Catholic writers on such subjects as to 
use the works of Frenchmen on subjects in their 
history. Prejudiced interpretation is no more char- 
acteristic of Catholic books than of Protestant 
books. And yet most first-rate books in this coun- 
try are “protestant,” in spite of protestations to 
the contrary. The teacher of the history of the 
Middle Ages, in high school, has the responsibility 
of concealing his own prejudice while at the same 
time breaking down that of his pupils. Neither 
teacher nor pupil is prepared to appreciate his- 
torical accuracy, and strive toward it, until unrea- 
sonable prejudices have been eliminated. Let the 
teacher be prepared to present accurate pictures of 
medieval institutions without saying whether his 
pictures were originally painted by Catholic or non- 
Catholic artists; or, better still, let him be prepared 
to paint his own pictures by assembling materials 
from every competent source! 

In public high schools, wherein pupils of all re- 
ligions and of no religion display strange preju- 
dices, the task of teaching medieval history requires 
both tact and honesty. Catholic boys and girls sup- 
pose that the Popes were all saints, as a general 
assumption growing out of previous training. On 
the other hand, previous training inclines Protes- 
tant pupils to suppose that these same men were 
all rascals. Jewish pupils display a splendid neu- 
trality. Many of the non-religious seem to resent 
the fact that ecclesiastical affairs are dealt with at 
all. Fortunately, those who show prejudice in any 


manner whatever, are relatively few in number. But 
those few require attention, and a teacher can give 
the best help through his own obvious effort to be 
fair and accurate. Not all Popes were like John 
XII, Benedict IX, or Alexander VI, and for every 
medieval clergyman who left a record of scandal 
there were hundreds whose lives were so honorable 
that the records but briefly mention the facts. 
Moreover, in cases where estimations of moral con- 
duct are necessary, the offenders should be judged 
according to the standards of their own day and 
not according to modern ideals. 

If the teacher persists in an obvious desire for 
historical accuracy, so that his pupils may have 
confidence in him, most of their petty prejudices 
will have disappeared in the course of a year’s 
study of history. Just as the thorough study of his- 
tory naturally breaks down racial prejudice, so 
also it may destroy other unreasonable prejudices. 
High school boys and girls are quick to appreciate 
fairness and honesty. The competent teacher of 
history is not only a master of his subject matter 
and the methods of teaching it, but he is also fa- 
miliar with the methods of procuring historical ac- 
curacy. At least softe of his pupils will know more 
than the contents of a textbook; they will be able 
to discriminate between error and truth on the 
printed page; and they will discover that many of 
their prejudices have little or no foundation in fact. 

1M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire: Oxford, The Clarendon Press (1926). 


Writing in the July number of the North American 
Review, on the London Conference, George Gerhard 
considers that the greatest obstacle in the way of the 
success of the Conference is due to the fact that it is 
held about two years too late. About the most that 
he hopes is that the door to the poisoning influences 
of exaggerated patriotism will be definitely blocked. 


Benito Mussolini sets forth “The Political and 
Social Doctrine of Fascism” in the Political Quarterly 
for July—the most comprehensive readable 
analysis which has yet appeared. 


and 


The Asiatic Review for July sets forth the White 
Paper policy on India in a symposium by varying 
authorities. Sir John Thompson gives the genesis and 
reasons for the proposals now before the Joint Select 
Committee on Indian Reforms; Mr. A. Yusuf Ali de- 
scribes from first-hand observation the Indian reac 
tions to the White Paper: Begum Shah Nawaz states 
the attitude of Indian women on franchise and other 
aspects of the proposed new political ordering of 
India; Mr. Stanely Rice discusses the argument that 
the Indian peasantry will be thrown to the wolves if 
responsibility for the government of India is trans- 
ferred to the Natives, and John De LaValette lists 
the development and advances in certain states. 
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A Unit Fusion Orientation Course in 
Social Science 


As Taught in the Eastern Montana Normal School of 
the University of Montana 


By Proressor James L. Hawkes 
Billings, Montana 


This Course, entitled Social Science for Teach- 
ers, has been worked out for the First Year Stu- 
dents of the Eastern Montana Normal School at 
Billings, Montana, and is required. It has been or- 
ganized into Six Units because the administrative 
organization logically calls for such an arrange- 
ment. Under what is coming to be known as the 
Billings Plan of Teacher Training, the First Year 
Students are divided into three groups, designated 
as A, B, and C. The “A” Group includes those who 
are training for the Primagy Grades, the “B” 
Group those who are training for the Intermedi- 
ate Grades, and the “C” Group those who are train- 
ing for the Upper Grades or Junior High School. 
During the first month of each Quarter the “A” 
Group is observing in the Public Schools, either 
morning or afternoon, and during the other half of 
the day the Group meets for.a two hour Confer- 
ence with a member of the Traming School Depart- 
ment. Considerable directed réading parallels this 
month of general Observation and Participation. 
At the end of the first month the “A” Group comes 
into the academic classrooms for two months and 
the “B” Group goes out for a month. At the end 
of the second month the “B” Group returns to 
finish its academic class work and the “C” Group 
goes out to observe. It will be seen that with this 
organization it is necessary to arrange the aca- 
demic courses into units or sections that are one 
month in length, and that the academic instructor 
has each group in his classroom for only two 
months of each quarter. 

It is a major objective of the Eastern Montana 
Normal School to integrate all instruction with 
practical life situations. To achieve this goal stress 
is laid upon the acquisition of practical abilities 
in music, art, oral English, swimming, and the di- 
rection of playground games. In Science the stu- 
dent is taught to know his environment as a living 
thing, throbbing with interest whether it be rocks, 
plants, animal life, practical physics and chemis- 
try, or human biology and hygiene. In this scheme 
of things it remains for the Social Sciences to re- 
veal to the student his own relationship to his so- 


cial, economic and political environment, in order 
that he may impart a more vital conception of citi- 
zenship to his own pupils. 

It therefore becomes our purpose to orient the 
student to the influence of the Social Sciences upon 
life. The aim is to achieve an understanding of the 
fundamental principles in each of the Units con- 
sidered rather than the mere acquisition of facts. 
In the process, the student should become “civic 
minded” toward the great mass of problems that 
challenge the citizen. That the teacher’s social en- 
vironment becomes meaningful seems fundamental 
to the highest type of teaching in this field. Al- 
though the first prerequisite of the teacher is to 
have something to teach, the second is to know how 
to teach it. Professionalization thus becomes a sec- 
ond fundamental aim of the Curse. 


ConTENT 


The content of the course was first formulated on 
a philosophic basis by analyzing the field to deter- 
mine the most important concepts and problems. 
What concepts and problems have been, are today, 
and are likely to continue to be for some time the 
most fundamental, as shown by their influence upon 
life and their persistence in the thoughts of citizens 
and in the literature of the day? This question was 
asked and used as a criteria when the course was 
first organized in its present form. The results ob- 
tained were both influenced and checked upon by a 
study of texts in the various fields but especially 
by the Social Science Pamphlets of the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The fundamental importance of the matter thus 
chosen is shown to be fairly obvious when the re- 
sults are compared with scientific studies that have 
been made to determine what to teach in the So- 
cial Sciences. Billings, in his Generalizations Basic 
to the Social Studies Curriculum, gives a composite 
list of one hundred and twenty-five “Influences,” 
“Trends,” and “Problems.” These were determined 
through a combination of his own with two other 
studies. The course has again been modified within 
the Units so as more nearly to approximate a focus 
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upon those “Generalizations” which Billings found 
t a | 


to be basic. The material used has been grouped 
into Six Units so as most effectively to include as 
much as possible that was deemed fundamental. 
Much was of necessity left out, but that which was 
chosen was considered typical so that the student 
might learn how to study and think through a 
problem in that particular branch of the total field 
of Social Science. 


The Skeleton outline of the Course follows: 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR TEACHERS 


First Quarte r 


Unrr_ I. The Influence of Nature Upon American Life 
Topographical Influences 
Climatic Influences 
The Influence of Natural Resources 
Unir II. The Development and Problems of Our Machine 
Age 
Problems of Production 
Problems of the Distribution of Goods 
Financing a Machine Age 
Second Quarter 
Unrr III. Racial Influences in the Making of America 
The People Who Made Us a Nation 
A Century of Racial Complications 1820-1920 
The Present Situation 
Unir IV. Social Problems of Citizenship 
Problems of City Life 
Problems of the Home 
Education in Citizenship 
Third Quarter 
Unir_ V. Our Political Principles and Issues 
Party Government and Fundamental Issues 
Executive Responsibility and Its Issues 
Our Judicial System and Its Problems 
Unrr VI. Our Relations With the Rest of the World 


Expansion and National Consciousness 
Our Attitude Toward Foreign Nations 
World Power and World Peace 


PROCEDURE AND TECHNIQUE 


“What shall we study that will be of most 
value?” This question becomes the first assignment. 
The class is asked to determine what would be of 
most value for it to study if this course were the 
only training they were to receive in Social Science 
before going out in the field alone to teach. Ex- 
perience has shown that some groups will outline 
very nearly such a course as has already been pre- 
pared for them. This gives each student a definite 
idea of the goals and objectives of the whole course 
in perspective at the very beginning. The group is 
now ready for an explanation of the plan and pro- 
cedure of the Course. 

A mimeographed sheet of general explanations 
and instructions is placed in the hands of the pupils 
for filing and future reference. Each Unit is intro- 
duced with a mimeographed Foreview which shows 


the relation of the general theme of the Unit to the 
past, as well as to the present; and points to the 
problems demanding solution in the present and 
future. This is supplemented during the first ses- 
sion or two with lectures so that each pupil may 
have a definite understanding of the various fea- 
tures of the problem and the goals to be achieved. 
This opportunity is taken to link the work definite- 
ly with the problems of real life, for the things 
studied are the same as those that the adult leaders 
of the nation are struggling with throughout the 
country. The work of the Unit is centered around 
the mimeographed guidance outline. This suggests 
the various phases of the problem and helps the 
pupil in planning the distribution of the general 
reading from the suggested list of references. 
Paralleling this outline is a list of questions in- 
tended to further focus the attention of the pupil 
upon the important features and issues of the prob- 
lem being studied. 

Since learning is an active process, pupil ac- 
tivity is desirable, with less domination on the part 
of the instructor. This is achieved through various 
devices. During the quarter each pupil is expected 
to prepare one oral report, or floor talk, on some 
supplementary topic of the Problem. These are 
prepared in outline and with a list of the refer- 
ences used. The report is also written out in full 
and put on file. There are a number of features 
combined here. The Outline requires organization 
of material. Oral presentation gives the individual 
practice in presenting a paper before a group; 
while the group benefits from the special informa- 
tion presented by the one reporting. Having the 
paper written out requires better preparation for 
the oral report and gives the various members of 
the class opportunity to read the paper in full at 
their leisure. This feature is especially valuable for 
those who may have been absent. 

Discussion of the Unit starts from these Floor 
Talks. Each student chooses his subject from a 
list of suggested topics which are chosen for their 
value in supplementing the study outline and ques- 
tions. After the student has chosen his topic the 
instructor discusses it with him, to the end that 
there may be a minimum of misdirected effort. Ref- 
erences for these topics are kept in a card file. The 
student starts from these and often adds additional 
the 
students may not utilize too much time at the ex- 


valuable references to the list. In order that 


pense of valuable group discussion they are limited 
to five minutes but additional information may be 
presented as the discussion calls for it. This forces 
the student reporting to study his topic carefully 
and organize it so that he may present the essen- 
tial facts and concepts in concise and logical form. 

There is a certain amount of objective work re- 
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quired with each Unit in the way of maps, graphs, 
charts, diagrams, time lines, etc. The subjects of 
these are chosen with a view to bringing out facts 
and data that are pertinent to an understanding 
of some phases of the general problem. These ob- 
jective studies are required before the conclusion 
of the study of the problem in order that they may 
be corrected and returned to the class before the 
conclusion of the work on that particular Unit. 
Field trips and personal interviews are used when 
possible and advisable. Visual aids are utilized in 
the form of maps, charts, and pictures that are 
pertinent to the subject being studied at the time. 
These are hung on the wall or placed upon bulletin 
boards. The latter are used primarily for the cor- 
relation of current events with the Unit being 
studied. Clippings of all sorts, posters, pamphlets, 
ete. are placed on these bulletin boards, which are 
about ten feet long. A different one is used for each 
Unit that is being studied at any given time. To 
supplement the clippings there is a reading table 
upon which current magazines are kept. Special 
copies of any magazine are purchased for this pur- 
pose whenever they contain an article that throws 
light upon the problem under consideration. The 
students are free to use this part of the room at 
all times regardless of any class that may be using 
the room during that particular period. An opaque 
projector is used for group study of pictures, car- 
toons or maps that illustrate any phase of the Unit. 
Through the use of these devices it is hoped that 
the work of the classroom will be so integrated with 
real life situations that there will be no atmosphere 
of artificiality. 

Each Unit is organized with three sub-heads. At 
the conclusion of each subdivision a ten minute sub- 
jective test is given to explore the concepts or un- 
derstandings that the student may have gained. 
This serves the double purpose of holding a check 
upon freshmen, who are not used to the frecdéom of 
the method being used as compared with the system 
they were familiar with in high school; and it gives 
the instructor an opportunity to discover those 
who have failed to derive any meaning from their 
study. Those who reveal such a failure to grasp an 
understanding of the problems considered are called 
into conference for further help. In the meantime 
the better students are at liberty to make a more 
exhaustive study, limited only by their ambition, 
interest, and the available facilities. The objective 
laboratory work and the Floor Talks are concluded 
by the end of the third week of the Unit. This leaves 
the last week clear for a crystallizing consideration 
of the Unit as a whole, At the conclusion of the 
Unit a combination objective test is given. Again 
the emphasis is placed upon an understanding of 
the essential concepts of the Unit’s central theme. 


PROFESSION ALIZATION 

The course is professionalized throughout by 
virtue of the exemplification of methods, devices, 
etc., that can be used to some extent by the stu- 
dents in their own teaching. Pupil activity finds 
expression through oral reports, objective studies, 
field trips, and group discussions. These devices 
also give expression to the student’s own personal- 
ity and originality. A conscious attempt has been 
made to fuse valuable elements from individualized 
instruction, the socialized recitation, the project 
method, and the laboratory plan. The method of 
study gives the gifted student unlimited oppor- 
tunity at the same time that justice is done to those 
who are slower. The atmosphere of the classroom 
is that of democracy and industry. The students 
feel free to express themselves whether they agree 
with the instructor and the group as a whole or not. 
The maps, charts, bulletin boards, and the reading 
table make the classroom a workshop. Students who 
are not in class at any given hour feel free to enter 
the room and go to work, ignoring the class group 
and being ignored by them. All this procedure tends 
to tear down the formal sanctity and dignity of 
the traditional recitation room, but it creates an 
atmosphere of concentration upon the analysis and 
solution of current problems that is much more to 
be desired. 

In the Fourth Unit the student’s attention is 
focused directly upon the place of the Social Sci- 
ences in citizenship training. In their Observation 
and Participation during this quartcr they will be 
studying and observing the various acthods that 
might be used in teaching the common ranches. In 
this Unit they will be called upon to relate these 
specifically to the Social Sciences. The student’s 
attention is directed to a consideration of the ma- 
terials of instruction, and to the presentation of 
content on different grade levels. The organization 
into Primary, Intermediate and Junior High 
School Groups makes it possible to differentiate in 
the emphasis placed upon this analysis. In the last 
two Units of the Course these principles will be 
applied “in passing” as the coatent of the theme is 
developed. 
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Cartoons. 


Unir I 


THE INFLUENCE OF NATURE ON AMERICAN 
LIFE 


Foreview 


Since the beginning of time man has been influenced by 
the topography, climate, and resources of his environment. 
Study of the Bible reveals the fact that migrations and 
armies followed the same routes on many different occasions 
and in succeeding centuries. Geographical factors made cer- 
tain localities an ever recurring battle ground. Palestine 
found herself so located between the civilization of Meso- 
potamia and Egypt, and between the sea-going people of the 
Mediterranean Coast and the marauding Arabs to the East. 
Because of its location Istamboul (Constantinople) has been 
a bone of contention in modern as well as ancient times. The 
mountain isolation of Switzerland and the island isolation of 
the British Isles have offered repeated protection that was 
better than great armies. The climate around the Baltic Sea 
has made of the Teutonic race a rugged and aggressive 
people, while the balmy climate of Italy has produced great 
excellence in music and art. The character of the natural re- 
sources of Europe has resulted in the production in some 
countries of a civilization that must be described as indus- 
trial while others continue to be primarily agricultural. 
Diverging social problems and standards of living result 
from these differences. 

In the race for the American continent the victory went 
to the English who were seemingly the most handicapped by 
natural barriers. These proved to be a blessing in disguise 
however, for the English were forced thereby to develop a 
fairly compact group of settlements. On the other hand the 
easy natural water routes afforded the French by the St. 
Lawrence and Mississippi rivers and by the Great Lakes, 
scattered the French population over a vast area. Fine har- 
bors and location in relation to trade routes provided by 
nature, began to point the way to the great cities of this 
generation even in colonial times, when railroads, steamships, 
and automobiles were unknown. 

Since their inception American History and character have 
been molded by the influence of recurring frontiers. The 
earliest frontier along the Atlantic Coast was in reality the 
frontier of England, but with the invasion of the Ohio Valley 
by the American Colonists the first real American character 
began to emerge. Whether it be farming in the Mississippi 
River valleys, raising cattle on the eastern plateaus of the 
Rocky Mountains, farming on the Pacific Coast, or seeking 
precious metals in the western mountains, each one repre- 
sents a different phase of frontier influence in the making of 
America. 

Nature decreed the utilization of water power in New 
England and the development of a race of frugal farmers 
and fisherfolk. In the South she called for large plantations, 
slave labor and a type of government and culture which was 
so different from that to the North that grave misunder- 
standings developed. Since means of communication were 
meager, sectional divisions arose within the country. Since 
the Civil War we find a great industrial civilization maturing 


between Chicago and New York that has little conception of 
the problems of the corn, wheat, or cotton areas, and vice 
versa. Shifts in the textile industry; over supply of coal, 
steel, copper, wheat, or cotton; floods, droughts, forest fires, 
tornadoes, or crop destroying pests, are various manifesta- 
tions of nature’s influence. And yet different sections of the 
country may be highly conscious of some of these problems 
and at the same time have no conception of those that are 
peculiar to another locality. 

It will be seen that prosperity and hard times are condi- 
tions only partially controlled by man, We exploit nature’s 
resources of topography, climate, or geology on the one hand 
and on the other we attempt to control her to further our 
own interest and to defend ourselves against her caprices. 


Study Outline 
I. Topographical Influences 
Settlement: Mountains—Rivers—Lakes 
Colonial Distribution of Population 
Distribution in the Mississippi 
Rocky Mountain Region 
Transportation 
Early Methods and Routes of Travel 
Water Routes—Overland Routes 
Present Methods and Routes 
W ater—Road—Rail—Air 
Our National Expansion 
The Louisiana Purchase 
Military and Naval Maneuvers 
Burgoyne’s Expedition—Capture of Cornwallis 
Burning of Washington—Splitting the South 


II. Climatic Influences 
Settlement and Occupations 
Effects on Jamestown and Plymouth 
The Fur Trade—Agriculture 
The Character of the People 
The North—Frontier, Days and Today 
The South—Pre-Civil War and Today 
Transportation 
The Effects of Storms, Frosts, and Floods 
Economic Prosperity 
The Effect of Favorable Climate and of Disasters 


III. The Influence of Natural Resources 
Coal and Iron—Precious Metals—Fertile Soil—Oil 
Lumber—Water Power—Fish 
Their Influence Upon: Population Density, Occupa- 
tions, Transportation, Agriculture, and 
tion of Waste Lands 


Bays 


W atershed—The 
The Pacific Coast 


teclama- 


Objective Studies 
I. Population. On an outline map of the U.S. indi- 
cate the population density over the country by 
means of various shadings. 


Plate 


Plate II. Rainfall. On an outline map of the U.S. indicate 
the density of rainfall by means of various shad- 
ings. 

Plate III. Overland Transportation. Using an outline map 
of the U.S. that shows the Mountains trace the 
most ideal routes for overland transportation 
systems from: New York City to Portland, 
Oregon; Chicago to Seattle; Philadelphia to New 
Orleans; Los Angeles to Seattle; Chicago to San 
Francisco; and Philadelphia to Los Angeles 
through St. Louis. The study of a relief map of 
the U.S. should prove helpful. Locate on this map 
thirty of our largest cities including those already 
mentioned. 


Plate IV. Industries. On an outline map of the U.S. indi- 
cate and locate the most important industries of 
each state or region. For these Studies use De- 
noyer-Geppert Outline Map No. 17001. 


Problem Questions 
I. 1. What influence did the topography of America exert 


upon the location and density of population in each 
of the four centuries of American history? 
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2. How has topography influenced methods and routes Specialized 
of travel? Colby: Source Book for the Economic Geography of North 
8. If colonization had started on the Pacific Coast, America 


could its settlers have spread and conquered to the 
eastward as the eastern settlers spread to the west- 
ward? 

4. What was the geographical basis for Jefferson’s de- 
sire to purchase Louisiana? 

5. How may many of the military and naval maneu- 
vers of our wars be explained by the topography of 
the region? How does it explain political bound- 
aries? 

6. What influence may topography bring to bear upon 
the location of cities? Similarly, how may it explain 
the “Mountain Whites” of Kentucky and Tennessee? 


. How has climate influenced distribution of popula- 
tion and the occupation of the people? 

8. How has climate influenced the character, ideals, 
and achievements of the American people? 

9. What are the problems of transportation that arise 
from climatie conditions? 

10. What has climate to do with our prosperity? 

11. What is the connection between climate, topography, 

ete., and our race problems? 


III. 12. How may the influence of the frontier upon Amer- 

ican democracy be explained geographically? 

13. What is the relation between natural resources and 
the following: population density, occupations, 
transportation, the characteristics and ideals of the 
people? 

14. What contributions has America made to the world 
in the way of natural resources that were original? 

15. What are the natural resources of the various sec- 
tions of the U.S.? Are the occupations of a locality 
always governed by its natural resources? 


Floor Talks 


. The Influence of Mountains on the Conquest of this 
Continent 
B. The Place of Water Transportation in the Exploita- 
tion of America 
C. An Historie Natural Overland Highway 
D. The Geography of the Civil War 
EK. The “Mountain Whites” 


. American Desert Barriers 

G. The Influence of Nature upon the Character of the 
People 

Hi. The Influence of Frontier Conditions Upon Ameri- 
can Democracy 

J. The Problem of Climatic Disasters 

K. Population Density as Determined by Nature 


If. 1.. The Mining Frontier in American History 
M. Reclaiming Waste Lands from Nature 
N. The Conservation of Natural Resources 
O. The Natural Resources of Montana 
P. A City Located by Nature 


Suggested References 

General 
Brigham: The United States of America 
Brigham: Geographic Influence in American History 
Brigham and McFarlane: Essentials of Geography 
Febre: A Geographical Introduction to History 
Fish: History of America (see the Topical Index) 
Huntington and Cushing: Principles of Human Geography 
Miller and Parkins: Geography of North America 
Packard and Sinnott: Nations as Neighbors 
Rugg: Introduction to American Civilization 
Rugg: A History of American Civilization 
Salisbury, Burrows and Tower: Modern Geography 
Schlesinger: New Viewpoints in American History 
Semple: American History and Its Geographic Conditions 
Smith: Human Geography 
Whitebeck: High School Geography 
The Histories by Harlow, Forman, West, Muzzey, etc. 


Davis: Physical Geography 

Faris: The Romance of the Rivers 

Parkman: The Oregon Trail 

Salisbury: Physiography 

Taylor: Agricultural Economics 

Tour and Von Engeln: New Physical Geography 
Ward: The Climates of the U.S. 


Pertinent magazine articles may be found by using the 
Readers’ Guide 


Unit II 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND PROBLEMS OF OUR 
MACHINE AGE 


Foreview 


In the days of William the Conqueror, life in England 
centered mainly around the Manor. This was practically a 
self-sufficing agricultural community. There was very little 
trade, and practically all goods consumed were produced on 
the Manor. As barter and trade increased, towns began to 
grow from some large manorial community or where there 
was a break in transportation. Towns meant a new kind of 
coéperation through the exchange of goods, In earlier times 
this trade was controlled by organizations called merchant 
gilds. These later divided into craft gilds. Foreign, and even 
domestic, trade was hazardous in those days and gradually 
functionalized middlemen developed who relieved the mer- 
chant of some of the risks involved. Goldsmiths began to 
take care of other people’s money for them and became 
bankers eventually. In similar fashion insurance, carriers, 
innkeepers, postal service, police protection and other serv- 
ices came into existence. 

Life in medieval times was exceedingly simple as com- 
pared to our own; but the Renaissance spirit made men 
dissatisfied and inquisitive. Foreign trade became so desir- 
able that this Renaissance spirit produced a new World 
and an all-water enterprise by a group, and the East Indian 
Companies and the Hudson’s Bay Company were typical re- 
sults. This was the general situation when the Industrial 
Revolution broke in England in the eighteenth century. 

The Industrial Revolution truly produced a revolution in 
English life, and many people who had earned a modest liv- 
ing under the handicraft system suffered bitterly in the 
transition to a factory system, America largely escaped this, 
as we were just building up a new country. In fact we did 
not really become a manufacturing nation until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The Napoleonic Wars, the Em- 
bargo Act, and the War of 1812 caused us as a nation to 
turn to the manufacturing of goods for ourselves. This led 
to our first really protective tariff. Before the Civil War 
manufacturing had become extensive in the North and ma- 
chines had also revolutionized transportation, farming, and 
the spread of information. 

Since the Civil War America has experienced a modern 
industrial revolution. Production has reached hitherto un- 
heard of quantities in a single year. Machines have been de- 
vised to do almost every conceivable thing; to produce goods, 
for transportation of various kinds, for performing almost 
human functions, for transmitting voice thousands of miles, 
etc. It is not surprising that we enjoy innumerable comforts, 
for we have the services of innumerable mechanical slaves. 
But these comforts are not produced by a perfect system. 
Over-production and inflated values lead to unemployment 
and business depression. An equitable distribution of the 
proceeds of industry and its democratic control are vital 
problems, for society has become interdependent. If great 
wealth and power gravitate into the hands of the few we will 
become indeed a fertile field for the Socialist and the Com- 
munist. It is our purpose in this Unit to try to understand 
the economic development of cur civilization in order that 
we may more intelligently consider the great economic prob- 
lems that confront us. 
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Study Outline 


I. Production of Goods 


Manufacturing in 1783, 1865, and Today 
Handwork— Machine and Factory—Standardization 
Farming in 1783, 1865 and Today 
Machinery—Science 
Labor Standards 1830, 1879 and Today 
Wage Scales—Hours of Work—Working Condi- 
tions 
The Development of Business by Corporations 
Hudson’s Bay Company—The Standard Oil Com- 
pany 
The Dominance of Corporations Today 
The Federal Trade Commission 
The Evils of our Capitalistic Organization 


II. Distribution of Goods 


Transportation 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Railroad Consolidation 
Improvement of Water Routes 
Great Lakes—Mississippi 
Nicaragua 
Aviation—Its Importance and Status 
Marketing 
News as a Factor 
Middlemen ws Codperatives and 
Chain Stores 
The Tariff Issue 
1816—1864—1894 


System—Panama 


Independent vs 


1914—1922—1930 and Today 


III. Our Financial Structure 


Eu. 


III. 


Federal Banking Methods that Failed 
The U.S. Banks 
The Attitudes of Hamilton, Madison and Jackson 
The “Pet” Banks and the Independent Sub-Treas- 
ury 
The National Banking Act of 1862 
The Federal Reserve System 
Its Organization and Functions 
The Importance of Banks to our Civilization 
The Place of Credit in Modern Exchange 
Financing the Functions of Government 


Floor Talks 


A. The Economic Systems of the Indian and the Colonist 
B. Modern Methods of Mass Production 
C. The Machine and Human Welfare 
D. Farming Methods from Cyrus McCormick to 
Thomas Campbell 
E. Samuel Gompers and the American Federation of 
Labor 
F. The Industrial Disputes in Tennessee and North 
Carolina 
G. The Influence of Corporations upon Modern Indus 
try 
H. The Charges against Capitalism 
J. Economic Organization under Socialism, Commu 
nism, and Fascism 
K. The Relation of Transportation to Prosperity 
I.. The Associated Press as it Functions Today 
M. The Chain Store Movement 
N. The Farm Relief Program 
O. The N. R. A. Trade Codes 
P. The Tariff Issue in 1928 and Today 
Q. The Evils of Inflated Currency 
R. Reasons for Bank Failures 
S. The Federal Reserve System 
T. The Advantages of Group Banking 
U. The Arguments Against Group and Branch Bank 
ing 
V. The “Business Cycle” Problem 
W. Installment Buying Challenged 
X. The Problem of Taxation 
Problem Questions 
1. How have methods of manufacturing changed since 


colonial times? In what sense may it be said that 


the U.S. developed a second industrial revolution? 
Are machines a blessing or a curse? 

2. How has farming been revolutionized since Squanto 
helped the Pilgrims? What was the effect of the 
Civil War and the World War upon our methods of 
farming? 

3. How do conditions under which Labor works com- 
pare with those of one hundred years ago? By what 
methods have these standards been attained? 

4. What are the advantages of doing business through 
corporations? How has the Government’s attitude 
toward corporations changed since Roosevelt gained 
fame as a “Trust Buster?” 

. Should we abolish our capitalistic organization in 
favor of some other plan? In either case what would 
you suggest as an improvement? 


3. Why was the Interstate Commerce Commission 
created? How has the Government’s attitude toward 
Railroad consolidation changed? What caused this? 
(See Lingley—Since the Civil War—p. 692f.) 

. How do you account for the revival of domestic 
water transportation in an age of speed? Does it 
make any difference to you personally ? 

8. What were the main factors in stimulating the 
development of transportation by air in the decade 

following the War? How does travel by air com- 
pare with that by auto or train as to safety? 

9. What value has News in marketing? What factors 
brought about the present highly developed methods 
of spreading news? 

. How do you account for the tremendous develop- 
ment of chain stores in recent years? Why did the 
Federal Farm Board urge the farmers to form co- 
operative associations? 

11. What are the relative merits of a high or low tariff? 

(See Williamson—Introduction to Economies, Chap. 

XXX). Is prosperity due to a high tariff or in spite 

of it? How does it affect you? 


ot 


~~ 


III. 12. What were the objections to the various banking 
policies which our government tried and discarded? 
What caused the Panie of 1907? (See Williamson— 
Chap. XX XT) 

13. How does the Federal Reserve System correct the 
evils of earlier methods. What evils has the F 
Roosevelt administration attempted to correct? 

14. Make a list of the functions which Banks perform. 
Can you explain how they operate in practice? 

15. Are faith and credit essential to modern exchange? 
Is selling on the installment plan sound business? 

16. How do Federal and State Governments finance 
their functions? What kinds of taxes are best? What 
taxes do.you pay? What constitutes a fair tax? 


SuMMARY: 


17. What are the present tendencies in our economic 
civilization and what do they mean? Are we more 
or less dependent than our forefathers? 

18. With a country of our resources and wealth why 
should there be unemployment or poverty? 


Objective Studies 


Plate I. Production. By use of a diagram or other device, 
trace the steps in the production of some commod- 
ity from its inception in the raw material to the 
final finished product, as used by the consumer. 
Plate II. Business Cycles. Construct a diagram showing the 
alternate periods of prosperity and depression for 
the past quarter of a century. (This information 
may be taken from any statistical report such as 
“Babsons.” ) 


Suqge sted References 
General 
Bogart: Economie History of the U.S. 
Chase: Men and Machines 
Clay: Economies for the General Reader (chap 


II] 
Production) 


on 
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Ely: Outlines of Economics 

Fairchild and Compton: Economics Problems 

Forman: The Rise of American Commerce and Industry 

Hayes: Our Economic System (see vol. I] for Business 
Cycles) 

Keezer, Cutler, Garfield: Problem Economics 

Le Rossignol: Economics for Everyman 

Lippincott: Economic Development of the U.S. 

Marshall: Industrial Society 

Marshall and Lyon: Our Economic Organization 

McMahon: Social and Economic Standards of Living 

Patterson and Scholz: Economic Problems of Modern Life 

Rugg: An Introduction to American Civilization 

Rugg: A History of American Civilization 

Tugwell, Munro, Stryker: American Economic Life 

Van Metre: Economic History of the U.S. 

Wells: Industrial History of the U.S. 

Williamson: Introduction to Economics 

Williamson: Readings in Economics 

Specialized 

Beard: A Short History, of the American Labor Move- 
ment 

Bradford: Money 

Carlton: History and Problems of Organized Labor 

Commons: History of Labor in the U.S. 

Commons: Trade Unionism and Labor Problems 

Foster and Catching: Business Without a Buyer 

Foster and Catching: Money 

Gerstenberg: Financial Organization and Management 

Kemmerer: The A.B.C. of the Federal Reserve System 

Kniffen: Commercial Banking 

Morman: Farm Credits in the U.S. and Canada 

Simmons: Financing American Industry 


Unir Ill 


RACIAL INFLUENCES IN THE MAKING OF 
AMERICA 


Foreview 


If we were to trace the ancestry of the American people, 
we would find a common origin in the Aryans who occupied 
the lands to the east of the Caspian Sea about 2500 B.C. 
These people migrated both eastward and westward and in 
the process the various tribes lost all knowledge of their re- 
lationship. Those who moved westward are known as the 
Indo-Europeans. They were the ancestors of the Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Slavs, Germans, and English. With the rise 
of the civilization of the Greeks and Romans, world leader- 
ship passed from Asia to Southeastern Europe. In the fifth 
century, Europe was continually disturbed by the migrations 
of the various German tribes. The Vandals moved from 
what is now Northern Germaay to Spain. The Goths moved 
into the Roman Empire and on into Spain driving the Van- 
dals into Northern Africa. The Lombards moved from Ger- 
many to Northern Italy. The Franks moved from the Rhine 
into Northern Gaul (France). The Jutes, Angles, and Saxons 
left Denmark and Northwestern Germany for Britain. In 
the ninth and tenth centuries England was invaded repeated- 
ly by the Danes or Northmen. In 1066 she was permanently 
conquered by the Normans. Our English ancestors are there- 
fore a mixed race. To the original Celtic tribes (Britons, 
Gaels, Picts) must be added the influence of the conquering 
Romans, Angles, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. The west- 
ward migration of the Indo-Europeans was stopped for a 
few centuries by the Atlantic Ocean and until world leader- 
ship had passed to the Spanish, French, and English people 
with their adventurous seamen. 

Although the Spanish and French won vast holdings in 
the new world, their people did not migrate to the Americas 
in great numbers. The policies of these nations toward their 
colonies seemed to stifle successful colonization. It remained 
for the English to build a new Empire in the West and it was 
achieved in spite of the indifference of the government, or 
possibly it was because of it. The first and the last of the 
original thirteen colonies to be found by the English had a 
common motive in the desire for better economic conditions. 
Virginia was found by gentlemen secking their fortune; 


while Georgia was founded by a proprietor for the benefit 
of poor debtors. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
were founded for persecuted Puritans, Quakers and Catho- 
lics. Religious or political persecution and economic opportu- 
nity populated the original colonies with hardy people who 
were predominately English. 

The nineteenth century brought thousands of Irish, Ger- 
mans, and Scandinavians. The first two of these inspired 
some antagonism mainly because they were predominately 
Catholics, but otherwise these people were readily absorbed 
into the American pattern of things. Between 1880 and 1914, 
however, there was an enormous migration from Central and 
Southeastern Europe to the United States. These people have 
back of them a racial and social heritage that is vastly differ- 
ent from that of the people who settled here before them. 
They have not been easy to assimilate. This fact plus the 
higher standard of living in America has resulted in the 
movement to curtail immigration. 

American politics is greatly complicated today by the 
racial problems within our borders. The Indians were found 
here, but many of the others were encouraged to come, First 
the negroes were brought in for slave labor, then Irish and 
Oriental labor was sought, next it was the cheap labor from 
Southeastern Europe, and lastly it was the Mexican. They 
have all helped to build this nation. Our special task as 
teachers is to make this a homogeneous nation, This can be 
done best through the school, as it teaches American ideals 
and principles to the new stock Americans, and to the extent 
to oe it instills a real spirit of tolerance and fair dealing 
in the old and new alike. 


Study Outline 


I. The People Who Made Us a Nation 
English— Welsh — Scotch-Irish— German— Dutch— 
Scots — Irish — French — Scandinavians — Negroes— 
Indians 
Their Characteristics and Contributions 


II. A Century of Racial Complications 1820-1920 

The Old Immigration 
Irish—German—F rench-Canadian—Scandinavian 

The New Immigration 

Italians—Slavs—Greeks—Roumanians—A ustrians— 
Hungarians—Jews—Asiatics—ete. 

The Heritage of These Immigrants, Biological and 
Social 

The American Negro Before and After the Civil War 


Ill. The Present Situation 

The Effect of the World War 

Reasons for Restriction of Immigration 

The Restrictive Immigration Laws 

Canadian and Mexican Immigration 

The Situation of the Non-White Races 
Negroes—Orientals—Indians 

Racial Influences upon Modern Politics 
The Ku Klux Klan—New York and Tammany— 
The Changing Political Aspect of Massachusetts— 
The Negro in the South and North—The Pacific 
Coast and Orientals—Wisconsin and Germans— 
Italians and Fascism—Chicago: Mayor Thompson— 
Racketeering 


Objective Studies 


Plate I. Distribution of Foreign Born. Make a plate show- 
ing for each state; its total population, total for- 
eign population, and the population of each of the 
four leading races of the foreign born element. 
Use the 1920 census and give the figures in thou- 
sands or fractions thereof. Arrange the states into 
nine groups as given on page 40 of the Statistical 
Abstract of the U.S. for 1930. Use only the fol- 
lowing racial groups: Great Britain, Scandinavia 
(S.N.D.), Germany, Canada, Ireland, Poland, Italy 
and Russia. 


Plate II. Racial Origins. Find the place of birth, the racial 
(and immigrant group) origin, religious back- 


ground, and the occupation or profession of the 
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following people: Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Theo. Roosevelt, Wilson, Coolidge, Hoover, La Fol- 
lette, John Jay, Lindbergh, Byrd, Percy Grainger, 
Augustus St. Gaudens Pulitzer, Paul L. Dunbar, 
Alexander G. Bell, Goethals, Audubon, Henry 
Morgenthau, Adolph Zukor, and four other fa- 
mous and living Americans who are not of English 
Extraction. 


Encyclopedias and Who’s Who in America will be helpful in 
finding this data. See the World Almanac for the Presidents. 


Il. 


III. 


EE. 


III. 


2. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


3 BOOS 


oO. 
P. 


. What were 


. Were the 


Problem Questions 


. What were the motives or forces that brought to 


America the various races and religious troups who 
made our country a nation? 

In what parts of America did these various groups 
settle in any considerable numbers? 

the characteristics of these various 
groups, politically, socially, economically, and _ re- 
ligiously? What, if anything, did they have in com- 
mon? 


. What influence made Lincoln different from Frank- 


lin, and Jackson different from Washington? 


. What were the predominant motives for the migra- 


tion to this country during the middle of the 19th 
century? 


. Where did these people go to live and what occu- 


pations did they enter? 

motives of the new immigrants of the 
three decades preceding the World War different 
from those of earlier decades? 


. Where did these new immigrants settle and what 


did they do for a living? 


. How did the Old and the New Immigration differ so 


far as the United States was concerned? 

Find the number of Japanese in the three Pacific 
Coast States, and the percentage of Negroes in the 
South Atlantic, East South Central, and the West 
South Central States. (Stat. Abstract 1930, pp. 17 
and 19) 


What constructive qualities have the various immi- 
grant groups of the last 100 years brought to us? 
What has the negro race contributed? 

How did our foreign born population react to the 
powerful emotions of old world nationalism in 1914? 
Why have we changed our immigration policy so 
radically since the War? 

Should we admit Canadians and Mexicans without 
restriction? Are they easy to assimilate? 

What is the solution of the negro problem? The 
Asiatic problem? 

What is our present policy toward the Indian? 
How did the Ku Klux Klan justify its existence? 
How can such a phenomenon be explained? What 
do you think of it? 

What light does a racial knowledge of our popula- 
tion throw upon our recent and current problems— 
social, religious, economic, and _ political ? 


Floor Talks 


. Cavaliers and Puritans 
. Scotch-Irish and Quakers 


The Pennsylvania Dutch 


. English Catholics and Hugenots 

. Foreigners Who Helped Us Win Independence 
. The Irish Migration 

. The German Migration 

. The Promised Land 
- An Immigrant Boy Who Helped Make Our Nation 
. An American Philanthropist of Foreign Birth 


Mary Antin 


An Adopted American Worth Knowing 


. The Old World Background of Our Immigrants 
. Up From Slavery 


Booker T. Washington 


The Present Status of Immigration 
Our Present Indian Policy 


Q. Negro Lynchings in the United States 

R. The Modern Ku Klux Klan and its Ancestors 

S. A Frenchman’s Analysis of Our Race Problems 
(Siegfried—America Comes of Age) 


Suggested References 


General 


The following are general treatments of our problems 
some of which should be read as an introduction to the 
study of this Unit: An Introduction to American Civiliza- 
tion by Rugg (Rugg chaps. 5 and 20), Social Civics by 
Ozanne (chap. 2), Civic Sociology by Ross (chap. 1), Com- 
munity Civics by Hughes (chap. 28), Community Civies by 
Hill (chap, 4), Sociology and Modern Social Problems by 
Ellwood (chap. 10), Introduction to the Study of Sociology 
by Hayes (chap. 15), Social and Economic Standards of 
Living by McMahon (chap. 8). 
Rugg—A History of American Civilization (pp. 64-218) 
A History of American Government and Culture 
(chap. 23) 
An Introduction to Problems of American Culture 
(chap. 4 and 22 
The references given under the heading of “People” in the 
topical index in the Appendix of A History of America 
by Fish will give you information that may be enlarged 
upon by using the more complete American historians. 


” 


Specific 


Antin—The Promised Land 

Antin—They Who Knock at our Gates 
Beard—Our Foreign Born Citizens 
Bercovici—On New Shores 

Bok—The Americanization of Edward Bok 
Brunner—Immigrant Farmers and Their Children 
Burr—America’s Race Heritage 
Carnegie—Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie 
Commons—Races and Immigrants in America 
Davis—Selective Immigration 
Drachsler—Democracy and Assimilation 
Dubois—The Soul of Black Fold 

Dubois—The Negro in Chicago 
Fairchild—The Melting Pot Mistake 
Fairchild—Immigrant Backgrounds 
Fairchild—Immigration 

Hammond—Steinmetz 


Husband—Americans by Adoption 
Jenks and Lauck—The Immigration Problem 
Kawakami—The Real Japanese Problem 


MacLean—Modern Immigration 

Mariano—The Italian Contribution to 
racy 

Orth—Our Foreigners (Chronicles of America vy. 35) 

Panunzio—Immigrant Crossroads 

Panunzio—The Soul of an Immigrant 

Pupin—From Immigrant to Inventor 

Ravage—An American in the Making 

Riis—The Making of an American 

Ross—The Old World in the New 

Siegfried—America Comes of Age 

Steiner—Old Trails and New Borders 

Steiner—From Alien to Citizen 

Steiner—On the Trail of the Immigrant 

Steiner—The Immigrant Tide 

Stephensen—A History of American Immigration 

Wade—Pilgrims of Today 

Wildman—Famous Leaders of Industry (Two Series) 

Washington—Up From Slavery 


American Democ 


Numerous articles on current racial or immigration problems 
have appeared in magazines since the War. These may be 
found through the use of the Reader's Guide. 


Unir IV 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF CITIZENSHIP 
Foreview 


As we progress in civilization, life becomes more complex 


In colonial times life in America was primarily rural and 
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centered around the family circle. As the frontier moved 
westward, this continued to be the case, The inventions of the 
nineteenth century and the increasing reliance upon ma- 
chines gave rise to a rapid development of the city. The 
natural corollary was poverty, insanitation, more crime and 
social unrest, for these are the things with which cities al- 
ways have to contend. City life offers more opportunities for 
diversions than the country, but as late as the beginning of 
this century the home was still the center of American life 
to a degree that is so no longer. 

During the past generation there have been a number of 
factors operating to change the conditions of American life. 
Among these might be enumerated the following: an increase 
of standardization resulting in monotony of labor; more 
women working and more divorces, and therefore more 
children without sufficient parental care; the World War 
with its disregard of human life, social standards, and its 
excitement; the reaction against the prudery and _ false 
standards of the nineteenth century; the automobile, which 
has encouraged joyriding among youth and offered a quick 
get-away to the criminal; and the movie, which has quickly 
educated youth in the ways of the world to a degree that the 
older generations spent a lifetime in acquiring. These in- 
fluences have culminated in the problems of the decade just 
completed. 

Great material prosperity has speeded up an already 
complex civilization until approximately one out of every 
three or four white people in the U. S. owns an automobile. 
This means traffic congestion even in small cities, with hun- 
dreds killed in accidents every year. Temperance by law 
rather than by common sense has helped to produce an 
alarming disrespect for law. City government, already our 
greatest weakness in government, has become so much worse 
that “racketeering” has reached an appalling degree of de- 
velopment in many of our great cities. 

What are we doing to meet this situation? What can we 
do? The first thing is to get some facts regarding these 
matters and then we will be in a position to consider a 
constructive program. Harold Rugg says, “after more than 
a century of democracy, there are signs of serious import 
that we are facing a near impasse in citizenship.” The home 
is depending more and more on the school to meet this 
situation, if indeed it is to be met. Thus it behooves us to 
take stock of our ability to train youth in citizenship through 
the medium of the school and especially through the Social 
Sciences. This is the problem which confronts us as teachers, 
and it is by no means a small one. 


Study Outline 


I. Problems of City Life 
The Transition from Rural to Urban Civilization 
The Influence of our Machine Age 
The High Tempo of City Life 
Speed—Monotony of Labor—Noise—Use of 
Leisure 
Conditions of City Life Which Foster Crime 
Slums Poverty — Unemployment — Movies — 
Automobiles 
Political Corruption—Racketeers and Gangs 
Causes of Disrespect for Law 
In the Home, School, or the Community 


II. Problems of the Home 

Family Life in Times Past and Today 
Extent and Character of Home Training and Dis- 
cipline 

Factors that Affect the Home Influence 
Housing Conditions—Occupations 
Broken Homes—Working Mothers 

Present Problems of Marriage and Divorce 
Causes of Divorce 
The Factors of Stable Home Life 


III. Education in Citizenship 
The Formation of Public Opinion 
Learning Through Life Situations 
Property Rights—Individual Responsibility—Stu- 
dent Government 
The New Viewpoints in Social Science 


The Influence of the Social Sciences 
What to Teach and When 
An Analysis of Materials 


Objective Studies 


Plate I. Urban and Rural Population. On a sheet of co- 
érdinate paper construct a graph showing the 
relation of urban to rural population for 1900, 
1910, 1920, 1930. (Statistical Abstract) 


Plate II. Marriage and Divorce. On a sheet of codrdinate 
paper construct a graph showing the number of 
divorces per 1000 marriages by decades from 1896 
to 1926. Construct a second graph showing the 
per cent of divorces granted to men and to women 
for these years. (Statistical Abstract) 


Problem Questions 


. In what ways does our great use of machines affect 
city life? To what extent do you think this influence 
is good or bad? 

2. What is the result of more leisure? What possibili- 

ties does it offer? 

3. Should married women work outside of the home? 
Should women be paid and treated in general in the 
same manner as men who do similar work? 

. Do you think that city life is as healthful as life 
in the country? What advantages and disadvantages 
does each have? 

. In your opinion what are the main influences in the 
making of criminals? Is “racketeering” an unavoid- 
able evil of city life? 

. What are the various factors which produce dis- 
respect for law? 


— 


ou 


- 
Qo 


. To what extent has the home making of previous 
generations been shifted to the school? How does 
the home impart its influence today? 

8. How do you account for the general decline of home 

influence? 

9. What are the causes of divorce? What other causes 
of disrupted homes are there? 

10. Is divorce justifiable when there are children? 
Should divorce be made harder to get? 

11. What are the factors of successful home life? In 
your opinion how should we go about it to obtain 
a higher per cent of successful marriages? 

12. In what sense is the U. S. a Christian nation? What 
per cent of the population are Church members? 
(See World Almanac) 

13. How are ethics and morals being taught outside of 

the home today? 


III. 14. From what sources does the average individual de- 

rive his opinions and social standards? 

15. How may we teach respect for law, property, and 
the rights of others? 

16. Summarize the various modern methods of teach- 
ing the social studies. 

17. In your opinion which of these methods is best? 

18. What is the tendency in general today in teaching 
the social studies? 

19. How would you teach the same historical events 
on various grade levels? 
Prepare three lesson plans on the same topic—one 
each for Primary, Intermediate, or Upper Grades. 
Justify your approach, method of presentation and 
the kind of historic material used in each case. (See: 
Talkington—How to Study and Teach History, for 
this) 


Floor Talks 


I. A. Social Conditions in New York City Forty Years 
Ago 
B. Social Problems Peculiar to City Life 
C. Woman’s Place in Our Civilization 
D. The Influence of the Family Yesterday and Today 
E. The Status of the Criminal in the U. S. 
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II. F. The Influence of the Family Yesterday and Today Unit V 

G. The Orphans of Divorce PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT 

H. The Causes of Disrupted Homes Wisse 


J. Modern Views of Marriage 

K. The Formation and Force of Taboos and Conven- 
tions 

III. L. Molding Public Opinion 

M. The Teaching of Ethics, Morals, and Respect for 
Law 

N. The Laboratory and Project Methods 

O. The Methods of Kelty and Rugg 

P. Visual Education 

Q. The Teaching of Current Events 

R. The Present Tendency in the Social Studies 


Suggested References 
General 
Chapin: Cultural Change 
Cooley: Social Organization 
Fosdick: The Old Savage in the New Civilization 
Hayes: Introduction to the Study of Sociology 
Jacks: Constructive Citizenship 
Kirkpatrick: Religion in Human Affairs 
Mortz and Kinneman: Social Science for Teachers 
Ross: Civic Sociology 
Rugg: A History of American Government and Culture 
Rugg: An Introduction to Problems of American Cul- 
ture 
Smith: Principles of Educational Sociology 
Snedden: Educational Sociology 


I. Beard (ed.): Wither Mankind 
Chase: Men and Machines 
Randall: Our Changing Civilization 


II. Addams: The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets 
Brinkley and Brinkley: What is Right With Marriage 
Cleveland: If Parents Only Knew 
Goodsell: Family as Social and Educational Institution 
Groves: The Drifting Home 
Groves: The Marriage Crisis 
Ed. Groves and G. Groves: Wholesome Marriage 
Hertzler: Social Progress (chap. 20, on the Family) 
Lippman: A Preface to Morals (chap. XIV) 

Rich: Family Life Today 

Ross: Principles of Sociology (chap. 49 on the Family) 
Schmucker: Heredity and Parenthood 

Westermarck: A Short History of Marriage 


III. Almack: Education for Citizenship 

Beman: Religious Teaching in the Public Schools 

Branom: Project Method in Education 

Coe: Law and Freedom in the School 

Dawson: Teaching the Social Studies 

Ellwood: Cultural Evolution 

Engleman: Moral Education in School and Home 

Fishback: Character Education in the Junior H. S. 

Hall & Quest: Supervised Study in the Elementary 
School 

Hartshorne and May: Studies in the Nature of Charac- 
ter, Vol. 5 

Hatch: Training in Citizenship 

Hill: The Teaching of Civics 

Hotchkiss: Project Method in Classroom 

Johnson: Youth in a World of Men 

Kelty: Teaching American History in the 
Grades 

Kendall and Mirick: 
Subjects, Chap. 4 

Kimball: Current Events Instruction 

Klapper: The Teaching of History 

Knowlton: Making History Graphic 

MeMurry: Teaching by Projects 

Snedden: Civic Education 

Talkington: How to Study and Teach History 

Thayer: Passing of the Recitation 

Trvon: The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior 
H. S. 

Welling and Calkins: Social and Industrial Studies for 
the Elementary Grades 


Work 
Middle 
to Teach the 


How Fundamental 


Before the time of Christ, Rome was governed as a re- 
public. In reality the government was an oligarchy as it was 
controlled by comparatively few people. Men like the 
Gracchi fought for the interests of the common people, but 
just before the birth of Christ, Rome became an Empire. 
All roads led to Rome. But her government was highly cen- 
tralized and imposed crushing taxes upon the people. Grad- 
ually Rome’s power and wealth crumbled away. 

With the rise of Charlemagne Europe again experienced 
a strong centralized government, but the chaotic condition 
which followed Charlemagne was greater than that which 
had preceded him. This was the situation which gave rise to 
the evolution of the feudal system of government. This type 
of government died out in England earlier than it did in 
Europe. Feudalism was a highly decentralized form of gov- 
ernment; European kings often times had to fight other 
feudal lords in order to force recognition as king. Even- 
tually the kings of France became so supreme that the lesser 
nobles became mere satellites. Louis XIV even claimed to 
rule by divine right. His government was typical of the 
Absolutism of this period in Europe. 

In England, the king became supreme with William the 
Conqueror (1066), but the nobles arose against King John 
(1215) and forced a limitation of his power through the 
Great Charter. This may be thought of as a definite begin- 
ning of the English and American struggles for democracy. 
In England, the struggle continued with the creation of a 
Parliament, the inclusion of a House of Commons, the Puri- 
tan Rebellion, the Glorious Revolution of 1688, and the 
American Revolution. 

Government by political parties developed in England 
during the eighteenth century. But they were more nearly 
factions among the ruling class than political parties as we 
know them. It was for this reason that Washington opposed 
the formation of parties and tried to keep Jefferson and 
Hamilton in his cabinet even while they were becoming 
leaders in championing rival political views. As a result of 
their experience with English kings and royal governors 
our forefathers were afraid of having a strong central gov- 
ernment over them. This accounts for the weak government 


under the Articles of Confederation. It failed because it 
was too decentralized. The Constitution was a great vie- 


tory for centralization; but immediately these two princi- 
ples gave rise to political parties. The Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats said in effect: “We believe in the rights of the in- 
dividual and in as little centralization in government as 
possible.” On the other hand the Hamiltonian Federalists be- 
lieved that: “The preservation of the nation depends upon 
the propertied classes and upon as much centralization as 
possible.” 

Regardless of party affiliations, Americans believe in a 
representative democracy safeguarded by a division of pow 
ers with “Checks and Balances.” In carrying out this ideal 
in government we have always been divided by those who 
would put their trust in the masses and in States’ rights; 
and on the other hand by those who believe in the classes 
and in centralized power. Some straddle both parties, but 
in general we find classes vs. masses, or centralization vs. 
decentralization in all phases of American government. We 
find it an issue in party government; national, state, county, 
and city government; and also in our procedure for adminis- 
tering justice. 

Study Outline 


I. Party Government and Fundamental Issues 
Governmental Functions Performed by Parties 
Federalists—-National Republican—Whig—Republi- 

can 
Party Principles 
Centralization—Big Business and the Classes 
Democratic Republican—Democratic 
Party Principles 
States’ Rights—Equal Justice for the Masses 
Other Parties that have Influenced American Politics 


Greenback—Populist—Socialist—-Vrogressive 
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II. Executive Responsibility and Its Issues 


The Centralized National Executive 

Responsibility to the Senate or the People 
Decentralization of State Executive Functions 

The State Cabinet and Short Ballot 
Instruments of Popular Government 

Direct Primary—Initiative—Referendum—Recall 
The City Problem 

Three Forms of Administration 

Responsibility to the “Boss” or the People 


III. Our Judicial System and Its Problems 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate IIT. 


oO 


| 





3. Analvze 


The Supreme Court 
John Marshall’s Place in Its History 
Attacks upon its Authority 
By Jackson in the Cherokee Indian Case 
As a Result of the Dred Scot Decision 
By the Progressives in 1912 and 1924 
The Administration of Criminal Justice 
Law and the Administration of Justice 
Proposals for Reorganization of Judicial Machinery 
Proposed Reforms of Court Procedure 


Objective Studies 


I. Political Party Time Line. Construct a time line 
divided into four year periods to coincide with 
each presidential term. Parallel to this line con- 
struct three other lines: Federalist-Whig-Repub- 
lican; Democratic-Republican—Democratic; and 
the “Third” Parties. Show clearly the President 
for each term and the important but unsuccess- 
ful candidates of other parties. 


II. State and County Organization. Prepare a dia- 
gram showing (1) the essentials of State Ad- 
ministration, (2) the essentials of administration 
in county government. (See Social Civices—Munro 
and Ozanne, p. 241, for a suggestion.) 


National and State Courts, Prepare a diagram 
showing all five branches of the Federal Judi- 
ciary, and alse the usual State Courts. Show the 
type of jurisdiction each enjoys and any rela- 
tionship which may exist between that Court and 
those superior to it. 


Study Questions 


. Of what value are political parties? What would 
be the result of abolishing organized parties? How 
are parties organized to perform their functions? 

. Investigate the political views of the following men 
as shown by the position each took upon the im- 
portant issues of his day: Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, Bryan, Roosevelt, Wil- 
son, Coolidge, Smith. 

. Make a list of the issues in American History which 
have involved the principle of States’ Rights. 


. Have the major political parties always been con- 


sistent with traditional party principals? In what 
cases were any of the party leaders, mentioned 
above, inconsistent in this respect in their party 
leadership? 

. Why should there have been sufficient demand to 
create any of the four minor parties mentioned in 
the Study Outline. Why should there be “Blocs” in 
Congress? 

the amendments to the Constitution and 
classify them under the following heads: (1) those 
that protect the individual, (2) those that ex- 
tend the electorate or give it more power, (3) 
those that protect or extend States’ Rights, (4) 
those that extend the power of the central govern- 
ment, (5) those that correct flaws in the Constitu- 
tion. Some will have clauses in more than one classi- 
fication. List the main items of each amendment in 
abbreviated form, according to its proper classifica- 
tion. 


. Why were the first ten amendments added almost 


immediately to the Constitution? What tendencies 


Il. 


IIT. 


II. 


do you observe in the amendments that have been 
adopted since the Civil War? 

8. Do you think we have more or less “liberty” than 
there was when Patrick Henry declared for it? 


% How was the prestige and power of the President 
changed since Washington’s time? The following had 
more or less famous controversies with one or both 
branches of Congress: Johnson, Garfield, Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, and Coolidge. What funda- 
mental political principles were involved in each 
case and what were the results? 

10, Why did every President from Taft to Hoover ad- 
vocate reorganization of the Federal Government? 
Why did they fail to reorganize it? What are the 
objections to creating a Department of Education? 

11. Is State administration centralized or decentral- 
ized? Should it be reformed in either direction? De- 
fend your position. 

2. To what extent are the devices of popular govern- 
ment an improvement over older methods of dele- 
gated powers? Does the majority really rule in the 
U. S.? 

. After studying the theories and known facts re- 
garding the three types of city government, which 
appears to hold the greatest promise for better 
government? Upon what reasoning do you base your 
opinion? 

. How can we best overcome the evil elements of 
“Boss” control in American government, as it is 
frequently conducted? 


15. James Madison is sometimes called the Father of 
the Constitution. Why might John Marshall be 
called its Step-father? Do you think he deserves the 
great credit he is given? 

16. Are you in sympathy with contemporary criticisms 
of the Supreme Court? What might be gained and 
what lost by the suggested reforms? 

Suggest a constructive reform program that, in your 
opinion, would make justice more sure and swift. 
What are the constitutional rights of a citizen ac- 
cused of crime? 

What can the average citizen do to remove our 
reputation as a lawless nation? 


17. 


18, 


Suggested References 


As an Introduction to this Unit everyone should read 
the following: 

Smith, Davis and McClure 
States (chap. 2-3) 

Munro and Ozanne—Social Civics (Chapter IV) 

Let’s Have Another Party—Creel (World’s Work, LIX, 
p. 41, March, 1930) 

Buchholz—U. S. A Study in Democracy (The Preface). 
You will find Chapters 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 15, and 16 
valuable for the whole unit. 

Buchholz—Of What Use Are Common People, Chap- 
ter 8 


Government in the United 


. Atlantic Monthly, 141, p. 443, Apr. °28: Adams—Jef- 


ferson and Hamilton Today 

Atlantic Monthly, 140, p. 831, Dec. '27: Beard—The 
Fiction of Majority Rule 

Brooks: Political Parties and Electoral Problems 

Lewis: Party Principles and Practical Polities 

Merriam: The American Party System 

Moran: American Presidents 

Morgan: Our Presidents 

Munro: Personality in Politics 

Norton: The Constitution of the United States 

Ray: An Introduction to Political Parties and Practical 
Politics 

Schlesinger: New View Points in American History 

Siegfried: America Comes of Age (Chapters 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22) 


Harlow: Growth of the United States 
James: Local Government in the United States 
Lingley: Since the Civil War 
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Munro: The Government of the United States 

Munro: The Government of American Cities 

Muzzey: The United States of America, Vol. 2 

2axon: Recent History of the United States 

Reed: Loyal Citizenship (Montana Edition) 

Schlesinger: Political and Social History of the United 
States 

West: American Democracy 

III. Johnson: Jury System 

Warren: The Supreme Court in United States History, 
Vol. 2 

Literary Digest, 104, p. 7, Mar. 1, 1930: War on the 
Supreme Court 

Most of the books on Government or American History 
should be of help. 


Floor Talks 


I. A. The Advantages and Disadvantages of Party Gov- 

ernment 

B. The Influence of the “Third Party” in American 
Politics 

C. Legislation by Political “Blocs” 

D. Theo. Roosevelt as a Reformer 

E. Democracy as Led by Cleveland and Smith 

F. The President’s Cabinet 

3. The President’s Preparation for the White House 


Job 
H. Current Threats Against Individual Liberty 


II. J. Reorganization of the Federal Executive Depart- 
ments 

K. Proposed Reforms in State 
L. The Cost of Government 
M. The Sovereign Who Sleeps 
N. The Commission Plan of City Government 
O. The Manager Plan of City Government 

P. The Political “Boss” and His Methods 


III. Q. Criticisms of the Supreme Court—Past and Present 
R. John Marshall the Constitution Maker 
S. Famous Contemporary Chief Justices. 
T. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
U. The Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
V. The Citizens Rights and Duties in Administering 
Justice 
W. Laws and Courts vs. Justice 


Administration 


Unir VI 


OUR RELATIONS WITH THE 
THE WORLD 


Foreview 


REST OF 


In the Middle Ages there was no such thing as national 
patriotism. Men owed allegiance and homage to the lord or 
nobleman above them. As we approach modern times we find 
that the chief nobleman, the king, had completely subju- 
gated those under him. In the eighteenth century we find a 
French writer by the name of Rousseau denying the in- 
herent right of kings to rule. We find his idea expressed in 
our Declaration of Independence in the following words: 
“governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” The French 
Revolution proves that the people of France accepted this 
principle, and out of it all there came a fierce loyalty to 
the French nation rather than to a king. They became thor- 
oughly conscious of their French characteristics and proud 
of them. 

Englishmen became conscious of their nationality earlier 
than Frenchmen, This is doubtless explained by the many 
struggles against their kings. Frenchmen had no Magna 
Charta, no Bill of Rights, no Parliament. The Puritan 
Revolution against the Stuart kings had also resulted in 
progress toward democracy. Englishmen in America knew 
of all those cherished rights and achievements, and they were 
proud of their English blood. The American Revolution 
shifted most of this patriotic loyalty and devotion to the 
individual colonies. This made it hard for any real national 
unity to develop. The Critical Period forced a change but 


even under the Constitution Virginians were more loyal to 
Virginia than they were to the United States. 

During the Administration of James Munroe we find a 
consciousness of our national unity bursting into bloom. 
Here, as in France, it came with the rise of the common 
man to a position of greater power and prominence. The 
frontier had produced characteristics which men were proud 
to call American. It was but a step from this national pride 
to a feeling of power which caused men to prophesy and 
believe that we were destined as a nation to spread from 
ocean to ocean and possibly encompass the whole continent 
eventually. It was this great urge which made expansion 
inevitable. If it had not come as history records it, it would 
nevertheless have come some other way. It was this na- 
tionalism that carried our flag into Texas, Oregon, and the 
Hawaiian Islands, 

The Monroe Doctrine was originally an American de 
fense against European influence in this hemisphere. By the 
end of the nineteenth century we were using it as a reason 
for interfering with the affairs of some of the Latin-Ameri 
can nations. Some called this Imperialism, or the interference 
of a nation grown powerful with those who were too weak 
to resist. Others defended our policy and claimed idealistic 
motives for it. At present, there is a Pan-Americanism con 
tending with the Monroe Doctrine for supremacy. Strong 
Latin-American nations resent our policy of deciding mat- 
ters of the weaker American nations. 

Today, we are being constantly challenged to think in 
terms of internationalism as well as in terms of National 
ism. For some decades, the United States has 
arbitration for the peaceful settlement of disputes. It was 
Theo. Roosevelt who suggested the Second Hague Confer 
ence, Wilson who more than any other man made the League 
of Nations, Elihu Root who wrote most of the plan for the 
present World Court, Hughes who carried the Disarmament 
Conference to a successful conclusion and Kellogg who made 
the Peace Pact a reality. Nor is it politics alone that makes 
us think internationally. Our world trade has become so 
great that our prosperity is dependent upon the buying of 
raw materials from the rest of the world, and the selling 
of finished products in other lands. 


idvocated 


Study Outline 


I. Expansion and National Consciousness 
Conquering the Indian 
Motives for Territorial 

Louisiana—Florida 
The Rise of National Consciousness 
Texas— Mexican Cessions 
Oregon—Alaska 
The Question of Imperialism 
Hawaii—the Philippines 
Canal Rights in Panama and Nicaragua 


II. Our Attitude Toward Foreign Nations 
Policies of Neutrality 


Acquisitions 


Washington—Adams—Jefferson— W ilson 
The War of 1812 
The Freedom of the Seas 1812—1861—-1917 


The Monroe Doctrine 
Reasons for its Promulgation 
During the Civil War 
In Venezuela Under Cleveland and Theo 
Recent Applications in the Caribbean 
Santo Domingo—Haiti—Nicaragua, ete 
Pan Americanism 
American Influence in the Pacific 


III. World Power and World Peace 

The Significant Results of the Spanish War 

The Achievements of the Hague Conferences 

Reasons for the World War 

The Purpose of the League of Nations 
The Objections of the U. S. Senate 

The Purpose of the World Court 
The Attitude of the United States 

The Value of Peace Pacts 

The Problem of Disarmament 

The Relation of International Trade to World Peace 


Rooseve It 
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Plate 
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III. 


Objective Studies 


I. Territorial Expansion. On an outline map of the 
U. S. draw in, in colors, the boundaries of the 
original territory of the U. S., and those of each 
individual acquisition. In each case indicate the 
method of acquisition (i.e., war, purchase, or 
treaty), the date, and the country from which 
acquired. Our possessions may be shown on a 
separate sheet. 


Il. The Monroe Doctrine. By use of a time line in- 


dicate the occasions during the last hundred years 
when we have made an important application of 
the Monroe Doctrine. In each case indicate the 
date, country, or countries concerned, and the is- 
sue involved. 


International Trade. By means of graphs com- 
pare importation and exportation for 1926 under 
these three groupings: (1) Necessities of Life 
(food products and textiles); (2) Raw Materials 
(inedible animal products, inedible vegetable 
products, wood and paper); (3) Finished Prod- 
ucts (nonmetallic minerals, metals and manufac- 
tures, machinery and vehicles), Finally compare 
the total exports for 1910-1914 with 1926, and 
similarly the total imports. Copy data from the 
Statistical Abstract for the construction of these 
graphs. 
Study Questions 


By what methods have we displaced the Indian in 
our Westward expansion? Has the Indian had a 
square deal? 


. What is the policy of our government toward the 


Indians today? Are they citizens? 

What were the provisions of the agreements by 
which we came into possession of Louisiana and 
Florida? 


. During what period of our History did we first 


become strongly conscious of ourselves as a nation? 
What influences contributed to this? 


. Were our acquisitions of Texas and the Mexican 


Cession justifiable and defensible? 


3. Sum up the evidence in our claim to the Oregon 


Country. How did we happen to buy Alaska? 


. Was the United States imperialistic at any stage 


in the process of our acquisition of the Hawaiian 
Islands? (See Lingley-West-Forman) 

Is the Spanish War defensible? What should we do 
with Porto Rico and the’ Philippines? 

What do you think of Theo. Roosevelt’s policy in 
Panama? Compare the accounts given by Bassett 
and Muzzey. 


. What policy toward the rest of the world did Wash- 


ington advocate? 

John Adams, Jefferson, and Wilson all attempted 
to avoid war with an European power. Compare 
their methods. 

What was the effect of the War of 1812 upon the 
spirit of Nationality within the United States? What 
was the effect upon our relations with Canada? 
Just what has the United States advocated in the 
past regarding the “freedom of the seas”? Have 
we always been consistent? 


. What was the situation in Europe and in North 


and South America that produced the cause for 
issuing the Monroe Doctrine? 

Ilow does the Monroe Doctrine serve as a reason 
for our intervention in Venezuela, Nicaragua, or the 
Caribbean Islands? 

Do we stretch the Monroe Doctrine today so as to 
make it apply in a way never intended by its au 
thors? 


. Why should there be a Pan American Union when 


practically all of its members belong to the League 
of Nations? 
What has been our policy toward China in the past 





fifty years? Why should there be talk of trouble 
between the United States and Japan? 


III. 19. What was the effect of the Spanish War upon our 
isolation from the Eastern Hemisphere? Why was 
this so? 

20. What makes a treaty, or international laws, of any 
value? 

21. What did the Hague conferences accomplish in the 
interest of world peace? 

22. What methods of European diplomacy made the 
World War practically inevitable? 

23. List the arguments for and against the League of 
Nations. 

24. What part has the United States had in the mak- 
ing and functioning of the World Court? What were 
the objections of the U. S. to the Court? 

25. What does the work of Levinson and Borah indi- 
cate with regard to the value of the Kellogg Peace 
Pact? 

26. Would we further the cause of disarmament by set- 
ting an example by disarming? Which nations 
wield the greatest influence in a disarmament con- 
ference? 

27. Would we suffer for the necessities of life if a war 
should cut us off from other nations? In what ways 
would interference with our international com- 
merce affect us? 

Suggested References 

General 

Any of the extensive histories of the U. S. such as the 
following will be found valuable: 

Channing: History of the U. S. 

McMaster: History of the People of the U. S. 

Rhodes: History of the U. S, 1850-1896 

Chronicles of America 

Schouler: History of the U. S. 

The College texts by such authors as Bassett, Elson, 
Forman, Harlow, Hockett, Schlesinger, and West are 
good. 

I. American History Told by Contemporaries, vol. 3 on 
National Expansion and vol. 4 on Welding the Nation 

Babcock: Rise of American Nationality 

Beard: Rise of American Civilization (vol. 1, Chap. 13, 
and vol. 2, Chap. 24 and 26) 

Fish: Rise of the Common Man, Chap. 13 (Vol. 6 of 
Hist. of Am. Life) 

Garrison: Westward Expansion 

Ogg. National Progress 

Paxon: The Last Frontier (good on Indian Affairs) 

Turner: Rise of the New West 

II. Current History: Feb. and Mar. 1929—Freedom of the 
Seas 

Adams: History of the Foreign Policy of the U. S. 

Buell: International Relations 

Bullard: American Diplomacy in the Modern World 

Fish: American Diplomacy 

Inman: Pan Americanism 

Mathews: American Foreign Relations 

Mahan: Sea Power in its Relation to the War of 1812 

Robertson: History of the Latin American Nations 

Steiger: A History of the Orient 

Thomas: One Hundred Years of the Monroe Doctrine 

III. Bassett: The League of Nations 

Buell: A History of Ten Years 

Drummond: Ten Years of World Coéperation (The 
League) 

Johnson: The League of Nations 

Latane: America as a World Power 

Ludwig: July *14 

Malin: An Interpretation of Recent American History 

Murray: The Ordeal of this Generation 

Pamphlets on International Conciliation (good on 
World Peace) 

Floor Talks 
I. A. The Rise of Nationalism in the U. S. 
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B. American Imperialism M. Our Policy Toward China 
C. The Philippine Situation Today N. Our Policy Toward Russia 
D. Our Canal Interests and Central America 


II. E. Our Policy of Isolation 
F. Our Relations with Canada 
3 The Freedom of the Seas 
H. The Origin of the Monroe Doctrine 
J. The Monroe Doctrine Under Theo. 

Hoover 

K. Latin America’s Attitude Toward the United States 
L. The Pan American Union 


Roosevelt and 


Iif, O. The Organization and Work of the Hague Tribunal 
P. The Achievements of the League of Nations 
Q. The Organization and Function of the World Court 
R. Mr. Levinson and the Kellogg Peace Pact 
S. Manchuria and the Hoover Doctrine 
T. Present Day Conceptions of “War Guilt” 
U. The War Debts Problem 
V. The Problem of Disarmament 
W. The Importance of International Trade 


Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By CoMMITTEE ON CuRRENT INFORMATION OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL FOR THE SociaL SrTupIEs 


Howarp FE. Witson, Ev.D., Harvard University 


In the eight issues of the HisroricaL Our.ook of 
the school year 1982-1933, the column on “Current 
Happenings in the Social Studies” published 96 items 
of information. ‘These items were grouped as follows: 


a Reports of meetings of social-science teach 
ET hte. Se Cet ore aig ie ie al eee he Bid BSED 12 


2. References to available pamphlets, mono 
EOE AS eT PEER ETE 35 
3. Brief abstracts of magazine articles ......3! 
en WE CONOR... kas cand boveree 5 
5. Reports on courses of study ........ ey 
PCP POPCEE TPCT ETE Ee 2 
a es re 2 
8. Investigations under way ............... 2 


The chairman of the committee responsible for the 
column will welcome news items in any of these fields 
from readers of the Hisrorica OurLook or sugges 
tions as to change in the content or format of the col 
umn. 

TrRENpDs IN VocaTrioNaAL GUIDANCE 


Of interest to counselors and teachers of the social 
studies is a recent Rutgers University Bulletin (Series 
VIII, Number 10b), entitled “Trends in Vocational 
Guidance,” by Rex B. Cunliffe. The five sections of the 
bulletin deal with (1) “Vocational Guidance for a 
Changing World,” (2) “Occupational Analysis,” (3) 
“The Teaching of Occupations,’ (4) “Counseling,” 
and (5) “Placement and Follow-up.” 


TRAVELING Exuisir or Metriops AND MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING WorLDMINDEDNESS IN THE SCHOOLS 


From about fifty different sources the Education 
Committee of the Interna 
tiona] League has undertaken to gather together sug- 
gestions and materials useful in teaching worldminded 
ness in the schools. The materials are arranged in a 
traveling exhibit, which includes assembly programs, 
plays, pageants, games, poems, songs, stories, posters, 
booklists, information on school international clubs, 
and material on classroom teaching, both special proj 
ects and teaching incidental to other subjects. The 
material is graded for elementary, intermediate, junior 
high, high school and adult use. Detailed information 


Massachusetts Women’s 


concerning the exhibit may be secured by addressing 
Women’s International League for Peace and Free 
dom, Massachusetts Branch, 5 Byron Street, 
Massachusetts, 


Soston, 


Tue Civic Leader 

The Civic Education Service, Washington, D.C., is 
sues weekly a four-page publication entitled the Civic 
Leader, one of the purposes of which is “to acquaint 
its readers with movements, organizations, committees 
and reports which are at work on problems which 
should be matters of concern to all teachers and par 
ticularly to those who are interested in civie educa 
tion.” 

GEOGRAPHY 


In a stimulating article, “Some Opinions Relative 
to the Content and Grouping of Geography,” in the 
Journal of Geography for September, 1933 (Vol. 
XXXII, No. 6, William J. Berry presents the opin 
ions of a large group of outstanding geographers as to 
whether geography should be classified as a natural or 
a social science. While there is no agreement of opinion, 
most geographers regard their field as a natural sci 
ence, 

In the same issue of the Journal of Geography are 
two excellent articles on map-making and map-reading: 
“Diagrammatic Map Making” by Helen M. White of 
the Roosevelt High School, Washington, D.C., and 
“Some Questions Teachers Ask Concerning Map Study 
in the Intermediate Grades,” by Jessie L. Duboc, State 
Normal School, Dillon, Montana. 


ConpuctrinG Discussions 


In an article with the apt title, “Social Methods for 
Social Problems” (Proqressive Education, X, 5, May, 
19338), Eduard C. Lindeman points out that many of 
our problems today are “traceable to the ineffectiveness 
of our social instruments,’ and urges that “‘conferenc 
ing is a social method: discussion is one of its ingre 
dients: since more and more problems need to be re 
ferred to conference groups, more and more individuals 
will need to learn how to accommodate themselves to 
the use of discussion.” He suggests that the function 
of the discussion leader is fourfold——(1) assist the 
group in confronting its situation by stating the prob 
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lem, revealing issues, and sharpening conflicts, (2) aid 
the group in sustaining relevancy and pertinency, (3) 
keep the discussion moving in a problem-solving direc- 
tion, and (4) summarize the contributions at points 
which mark advance or agreement on the part of par- 
ticipants, 


New ENGLAND History Treacuers Association 

The fall meeting of the New England History 
Teachers Association will be held in Boston on No- 
vember 4, 1933. The morning session is to be at Boston 
University and the luncheon is to be at the University 
Club. At the morning meeting Professor Laurence B. 
Packard of Amherst will speak on “War and Military 
Affairs in Our Modern History School,” and there will 
be a report on and discussion of the college entrance 
examinations in history. ‘The luncheon speaker is to be 
Professor Sidney B. Fay, of Harvard. 


Economics In Hicgu Scuoo. aNnp CoLLeGE 


Edwin C. Reichert, in an unpublished Master’s 
thesis at the University of Minnesota, found that stu- 
dents who have had a high-school course in economics 
have a slight but positive chance of higher achieve- 
ment in elementary college economics than those stu- 
dents who have not had high-school economics. The 
correlation between having had high-school prepara- 
tion in economies and achievement in ‘‘Economic Life,” 
the junior college course in economics at Minnesota, 
was found to be .446--.104. In connection with the same 
study Reichert found that the “Wesley Test in Social 
Terms, Form B”’ was a better means of prognosis than 
knowledge of high-school preparation. The correlation 
between scores on this test and achievement in elemen- 
tary economics was found to be .624+-.051. In both 
‘ases intelligence was held constant. 

E. B. W. 
Texrsooks or THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

In an unpublished Master’s thesis of June, 1933, at 
Connecticut College (Characteristics of Nineteenth 
Century American History Teatbooks, with Special 
Consideration of Bias in the Presentation of Foreign 
Relations with England and France ), Alma M. Luckau 
analyzed fifty textbooks published between 1813 and 
1900, comparing them with schoolbooks used in France 
and England and with outstanding works of American, 
British, and French historians. The author finds that 
the “‘texthooks of the last century are far from being 
historically truthful and that their teachings of foreign 
relations have leaned very decidedly towards under- 
rating the foreign nations the United States has been 
in contact with.” The attitude of the textbook writers 
toward England was consistently hostile throughout 
the period. The French are condemned as the allies of 
barbarians during colonial times, but thereafter praised 
as the friends of liberty. “The investigation did not 
reveal any one trend of growing or declining patriotism 
during the century. The wave of patriotism seems to 
be going up and down; more biased statements are gen- 
erally made soon after a war than in books written 
after a time of continued peace, but even the latter 
statement can scarcely be generalized.” 





Setecrep Books 1N American History 
A Bulletin (Series III, No. 19) published by the 
Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, presents an abstract of a Master's thesis from 
the University of Wisconsin, by Gertie L. Hanson, 


_ titled, A Junior-Senior High School Evaluated Read- 


ing List for American History. 

Miss Hanson prepared a list of 664 books used in 
American history classes in secondary schools. The list- 
ings were rated (1) by 34 historians as to “accuracy, 
reliability, and trustworthiness,” (2) by 838 exper- 
ienced teachers of American history in Wisconsin 
schools as to “suitability for use in junior and senior 
high schools,” and (3) by 67 seniors in the Emerson 
High School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, as to ‘interest 
value.”’ A composite score based on the ratings given 
by the three groups was assigned each book and the 
published Bulletin lists the 100 books rating highest. 
It is interesting to note that only 25 of the 100 books 
can be classified as fiction. 


Nationat Survey or Seconpary Epucation 

The National Survey of Secondary Education, which 
has been under way since 1928, is now resulting in the 
publication of a series of valuable reports. The reports 
are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Among 
those already available of interest to social-science 
teachers are the following: 

The Reorganization of Secondary Education, Fran- 
cis T. Spaulding, O. I. Frederick, and Leonard V. 
Koos. 40 cents, 

Articulation of High School and College. P. Roy 
Brammell. 10 cents. 

Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and 
Promotion, Roy O. Billett. 40 cents. 

The Secondary School Library. B. Lamar Johnson. 
10 cents. 

A bulletin, Instruction in the Social Subjects, by 
W. G. Kimmel is to be included in the series of reports. 
From data secured during the Survey, Florence Pool 
Marks writes on “The Social Studies in Grades IX- 
XII in Reorganized and Non-Reorganized Schools” in 
the School Review for May, 1938 (Vol. XLI, No. 5). 


1934 YEARBOOK or THE NATIONAL CouNCIL 


The Fourth Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, to be published in February, 1934, 
is to be centered on the curriculum in the social sci- 
ences. Among the contributors are Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago, and J. Gordon Hullfish, Ohio 
State University. The social-studies courses of study in 
such school systems as Des Moines, Iowa; Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; Reading, Massachusetts; Denver, Colorado; 
Pasadena, California; San Antonio, Texas; Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago; and 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, will be de- 
scribed. 


In connection with the plans for the celebration of 
the tercentenary of the settlement of Connecticut in 
1935, there has been established a Committee on His- 
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torical Publications. For the first two years the chair- 
man of this Committee was Professor Charles M. An- 
drews of Yale, but on his retirement in June, 1933, he 
was succeeded by Professor George M. Dutcher of 
Wesleyan University. The other members of the Com- 
mittee are leading authorities upon the history of the 
state. The Committee has been fortunate in securing 
the codperation of many competent contributors and 


with their aid has undertaken to publish a series of 
monograph pamphlets. Each of these pamphlets treats 
of some significant topic in the political, economic, so- 
cial, religious, or cultural history of the people of Con- 
necticut. Already twenty of these pamphlets are in 
print and on sale by the Yale University Press. It is 
planned to issue additional numbers at frequent in- 
tervals at least through the year 1935. 


Book Reviews 


Edited by Proressors Harry J. Carman anv J. Barrier Bresner, Columbia University 


Beginning the Twentieth Century. By Joseph Ward 
Swain. New York. W. W. Norton & Co., 1933. xi, 
631 pp. $4.75. 

The title of this work is sufficiently clear, but it be- 
comes abundantly clear when to this main title is added 
its fitting subtitle: ““A History of the Generation that 
made the War.” At the outset perhaps it is not too 
much to say that no single volume of any author con- 
tains such an adequate and almost satisfactory (and 
scholars can be content without being satisfied) history 
of that generation (1890-1914). Indeed, in many ways 
this book is much better than most of the already too 
numerous volumes dealing with a most crowded period 
of history; and in two special respects it is clearly su- 
perior to them all. First, in his attempt to “connect 
international diplomacy with domestic politics’ the 
author adds an invaluable feature to the book; and 
second, in his discussion of every field of activity, 
such as government, economics, literature, science, etc., 
he clearly shows the close interrelation of all these 
subjects and their effect on the course of history. For 
instance, an excellent introductory chapter, ‘The 
Foundations of the New Europe,’ which deals with 
all of these matters, serves as a most reliable guide to 
usher the reader from the old into the new era. To be 
sure, this chapter is not written after the fashion of 
the usual pedantic and ponderous historians; it is, if 
anything, a miniature reproduction of Voltaire’s in- 
troduction to his Essai sur les moeurs et l’esprit des 
nations. Indeed, a chapter in which Shaw, Wells, and 
Galsworthy; Zola, Anatole France, and Maurice 
Barres; Hauptmann, Sudermann, and Thomas Mann; 
Marx, Bakunin, Kropotkin, and Tolstoi; Nietzsche and 
Bergson; Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer find their 
exalted places along with Gladstone and Bismarck, 
August Bebel, Jean Jaures, and Ramsay MacDonald, 
and in which discussion centers on such subjects as 
economics, politics, social reforms, labor problems, 
monarchism, anarchism, conservatism, imperialism, 
liberalism, socialism, communism, bureaucracy, and 
autocracy may not appeal to many historians, but it 
needs hardly mention that all these men and the mat- 
ters with which they dealt form an integral part of 
the general subject of history. The chapters that fol- 
low the introduction are arranged in geographical or- 
der under appropriate titles and, “Imperial England,” 


“Industrial Germany,” “Republican France,” ‘Auto 
cratic Russia,’ and “Ramshackle Austria-Hungary” 
are dealt with, each in a separate chapter and each is 
a masterpiece in itself. The remaining three chapters 
in this part of the book are devoted to Italy and the 
lesser powers, the Balkans, and the United States. 

Invaluable and essential as is this part of the book, 
it is only a preliminary survey; it is, so to speak, the 
indispensable canvas for the historian artist, on which 
he may portray and paint Part Two of his books which 
deals with international relations. Undoubtedly this is 
the most important and perhaps the least perishable 
part of the book. Within the limits of some 150 pages 
this most bewildering of subjects is dealt with a pen 
that knows not to flag, a style that knows not to cramp, 
and with a sure mastery of the subject matter. The au- 
thor marshals his facts with an evenness and then 
makes an effective use of his art of condensation that is 
truly rare among scholars who wish to be thorough. The 
result is that the author has produced nine chapters 
overloaded with facts yet extremely readable. Along 
with a clear analysis and explanation of the workings 
of international relations he emerges with the best 
possible portrait sketches of the men who were the 
leading actors in the world of diplomacy, of men who 
“wrote the Treaty of Versailles as their last will and 
testament,” sketches that can almost equal those of 
Keynes and Clemenceau as they are depicted in Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace and Grandeur and 
Misery of Victory. The chapters on “The New Di- 
plomacy” and “The Heroic Age of Imperialism” are 
by far the best, wherein we are told that the British 
(according to an official report of 1900) fought 67 
wars between 1878 and 1898 to extend their Indian 
domains (p. 211), while at another place we read that 
the British promised to evacuate Egypt on 66 separate 
occasions (p. 232). As if these factual statements were 
not sufficient to mar the benevolent and generous 
features of British diplomacy, the author brings 
another well-founded charge against it. Referring to 
the first Hague Conference and the stand taken by 
each country, he writes: “None of the continental 
statesmen of this day [1899] betrayed a belligerent 
spirit, and the Germans, who publicly voted against 
disarmament, were the most peaceably inclined of all. 
The English alone were then habitually shaking the 
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mailed fist and rattling the saber” (p. 241). Bold 
and rash these sentences may sound yet they are true 
paradoxes; only incisive study will prove their true 
value. 

One would suppose that such a work dealing with 
the generation that made the War could come to its 
conclusion with the chapter, “July, 1914.” [By the 
way, brilliant, conveniently compact and to the point 
as this chapter is, it adds practically nothing to the 
information found in the works of “Doctor Angelicus” 
(Fay) and “Doctor Subtilissimus’” (Schmitt.)] But 
the author does not stop there; instead, he devotes nine 
more chapters to the history of the War period, besides 
the two concluding chapters, “The Peace Conference” 
and “Liquidating the War.” This part of the book 
does not quite measure up to the high standard set by 
the first two parts. Then too, there are some incon- 
sistencies which are more apparent in this than in 
the preceding parts. Some of these are often crowded 
in the few but long footnotes—footnotes that are at 
times sardonic, other times abundantly informing and 
always clever and easy to understand but hard to 
reconcile. A few illustrations will make this point clear. 

Writing on the new diplomacy and of the diplomats 
he writes: “Nearly all of the ambassadors of the great 
powers, and especially those of Germany and England, 
were high-minded, cultured, honorable men of the 
world, not inclined to make trouble, appreciating the 
good points and quick to sympathize with the dif_f- 
culties of the foreign ministers of other countries with 
whom they worked, ...” (p. 203). And all this un- 
deserved praise of the diplomats who probably had 
as much a share in bringing on the War as the gov- 
ernments whose mouthpieces they were. Such a de- 
scription hardly fits in with what we already know 
of these ambassadors and ministers who played bril- 
liant but inglorious parts in setting the stage for the 
greatest tragedy in human history. High-minded, cult- 
ured, and even gentlemen these ambassadors were (at 
least in appearance ), honorable men of the world they 
were not. By the nature of their station and the con- 
ditions under which they performed their more than 
perfunctory duties, they could not have been such 
creatures. Instances like this and a note on p. 356, 
corroborated though it is with a quotation from Fay, 
show more inconsistencies on the part of the author, 
while his allegation that “much of what Wilson knew 
fof Europe} he had learned from the coaching of such 
propagandists as Paderewski and Masaryk during the 
war,” (p. 572) are hardly more than expression of 
personal opinion. 

Such minor defects however do not and should not 
take anything away from the real value of the work. 
And what of the which the reviewer felt 
justly free to level against some gaps and flows? I 
believe it was an English diplomatist of the seven 
teenth century who once remarked that a 


criticism 


“eritie is 
only a brusher of noblemen’s clothes.” Professor Swain 
is a nobleman among scholars of our own day, and 
that nobility of scholarship is nowhere else so bril- 
liantly displayed in this stately volume. 
A. O. SArKIssiaN 
University of Illinois 


William Blathwayt, A Late Seventeenth Century Eng- 
lish Administrator. By Gertrude Ann Jacobsen. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1932. xii, 508 pp. 
$4.00. 

In this volume Miss Jacobsen has placed all students 
of seventeenth century English history, both on the 
commercial and on the administrative side, under deep 
obligation. Her full length portrait, warts and all, of 
William Blathwayt presents for the first time the per- 
sonality and career of one of those comparatively ob- 
scure men who in the seventeenth century as in other 
times had far more to do with the British government 
as a going concern than the politicians who have so 
often received the attention of historians. The study 
then is valuable from the point of view of biography, 
of colonial and commercial policy, and of admin- 
istrative organization. It shows us that there was far 
more to the English political system than the externals 
which all too frequently seem to suffice in the de- 
scription of the government. 

Miss Jacobsen says that she chose Blathwayt be- 
cause he was so much the prototype of administrators 
in his day, “an uncommonly energetic and enduring 
pluralist,” who held a variety of offices with no little 
success. Blathwayt’s apprenticeship for public office 
began in 1668 at the age of twenty-nine when he 
became a clerk in Sir William Temple’s Embassy at 
the Hague. In 1675 he began that phase of his career 
to which he devoted the greater part of his public 
life and in which capacity he has generally received 
the greatest attention. He became clerk in the plan- 
tation office and within a few years had risen to the 
secretaryship to the Lords of Trade. Almost simul- 
taneously he became Surveyor and Auditor-General 
of Plantation Revenues, an office which he held from 
1680 to 1717. From 16838 to 1701 he was at the War 
Office, holding the Secretaryship at War from 1692 
to 1701. He was likewise Secretary of State, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and from 1696 to 1707 he was a 
member of the Board of Trade. Such a multiplicity 
of responsibilities is nearly incomprehensible to people 
living in the twentieth century where no administrator 
seems to have all of one job, let alone half a dozen. 

Blathwayt, however, was a glutton for work and for 
fees, although there is no evidence that mere love 
of gain kept him so busy. He carried on these diverse 
and multifarious tasks with profit and honor both to 
himself and his country. In fact if there was to be 
any real unity of administration in his day, it had 
to be obtained by combining various offices in the hands 
of one official. Miss Jacobsen apologizes unnecessarily 
for her inability to discover more of the personal 
character of Blathwayt. Perhaps she has revealed more 
that she suspected. The style was the man himself. 
In the conscientious pursuit of his duties, to which 
he applied himself with such persistence, Blathwayt 
portrayed his own personality. His capacity for de- 
tail, his willingness to inform himself about his tasks, 
his “trimming” spirit, all serve to display his essential 
character. Personally, he was a “man of property” 
who, had he lived two centuries later, might well have 
sat as a model for Galsworthy’s Soames Forsyte. 

In fine, Miss Jacobsen has told us more than she 
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knew. Errors of detail are few and inconsequential. 
As a whole the book suffers only from one deficiency ; 
it would have been improved by some rigorous blue 
pencilling of many details that tend to slow the nar 
rative without illuminating the exposition. Yet such 
excision would have been by no means easy for ar 
ministrative history, like administration itself, is de 
tail. 
Cuarves fF. Muiverr 
University of Missouri 


The History of the Russian Revolution. Vols. II and 
III. By Leon Trotsky. Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1982. Vol. II, 877 pp. and Vol. III, 474 pp. 
$3.50 per volume. 

The last two volumes of ‘l'rotsky’s History of the 
Russian Revolution are a continuation of the study of 
how the forces which culminated in October, developed ; 
how they were directed along definite channels, and 
how they finally conquered and found their triumphant 
expression in the Proletariat Revolution. More specifi- 
cally, through the penetrating analysis and critical 
appraisal of the existing social and economic con- 
ditions, the author directs the reader’s attention to 
the inevitability of the final outcome. By the same 
token, ‘Trotsky’s work is an attempt to refute the eriti- 
cism levelled against the October Revolution on the 
grounds of “‘prematureness”’ and “‘lack of socialistic 
character.” 

Trotsky has no illusions about the role of the Bol 
shevik Party during the first months following the 
February Revolution; it could hardly command a 
hearing among either the peasants or the soldiers, 
i.e., the very groups without whose active support 
the overthrow of the Kerensky regime could not have 
been thought of. When in May, 1917, the Congress of 
the Peasant Soviets was electing its executive com 
mittee, the Congress cast 1614 votes for two members 
of the Social Revolutionary Party, Chernov and Ker 
ensky, and only twenty votes for Lenin. And yet, only 
two months later the influence of all the socialistic 
groups among the workers, peasants and soldiers was 
rapidly waning, while that of the Bolshevik group 
kept on growing by leaps and bounds. ‘Trotsky ex- 
plains this shift to the left on the ground that “they 
(the Bolsheviks) were adequate to the epoch and its 
tasks,” discerning “behind the moving shadows of pro 
gram and slogan, the actual movement of social bodies.” 
The meaning of this statement lies primarily in this: 
while not knowing the road leading to the Proletarian 
Revolution in all its Bolsheviks 
realized, nevertheless, what of forces 
would lead to that road, or away from it. When ex 
amining, therefore, certain aspects of the lebruary 
Revolution in the light of this principle, the Bolsheviks, 
Trotsky writes, understood that owing to the lack of 
centralized leadership “the power did not go to those 
who had accomplished the (February) insurrection, 
but to those who had applied the brakes.” Hence the 
decision that the uprising to come must take place 


concreteness, the 
combination 


under the aegis of a strong, centralized, correct leader 
ship of the masses, and must be organized and planned 
to the fullest extent. 


These are the basic elements of the art of insur 
rection. Since the latter is an art, it is susceptible to 
certain laws, the application of which would lead to 
a successful result only when the social structure of 
a given country is ripe for a change. It is, therefore, 
the duty of the revolutionary leadership to determine 
the moment of ripeness and act accordingly. At this 
juncture the leadership of Lenin asserted itself with 
unprecedented power. ‘Trotsky takes specific pains to 
show that it was Lenin who not only diagnosed cor 
rectly the economic and political conditions of the 
country, but also convinced the majority of the Cen 
tral Committee of the Communist Party which was 
vacillating in its attitude toward the uprising, that 
“the crisis is ripe. The whole future of the inter 
national workers’ revolution for socialism is at stake,” 
and, what was most important, “The revolution is 
done for if the government of Kerensky is not over 
thrown by proletarians and soldiers in the near future.” 
In these words Lenin issued the summons to insur- 
rection, 

In order to overthrow the Kerensky regime the 
supreme leadership of Lenin and the Bolshevik mas 
tery of the art of insurrection were not sufficient ; what 
was needed at the time was the existence of a 
structure .... capable of solving the urgent problems 


“social 


of the development of the nation,” a condition which 
constitutes to Trotsky a “fundamental premise of a 
revolution.”” On the eve of October this element was 
not lacking, because it was provided in good season, 
unwittingly to be sure, by the policies of the Social- 
ists then at the helm of the government. 

Trotsky’s surgical operation, performed (without 
anaesthetics, one might add) upon the bodies of the 
Social 


that those policies did not stem from their original 


Democrats and Social Revolutionaries, shows 
programs or slogans, but from their entangling alliance 
with the bourgeois groups. The Social Revolutionary 
Party was the traditional Peasant Party because es 
sentially it aimed at but one thing: outright con 
fiscation and distribution of the landlords’ lands among 
the peasant. But when in the summer of 1917 the 
peasants were becoming vociferous in their demands 
for a speedy solution of the land problem, the Party 
could not carry out the fundamental tenet of its pro 
gram chiefly because the bourgeois representatives of 
the dual-regime would not countenance any tampering 
with the institution of private property. Under the 
circumstances, it remained for the peasants to take 
over the land in a manner not specified in the program 
of the Social Revolutionary Party, i.e., by smoking 
the landlords out of their estates. Thus it happened, 
Trotsky remarks, that “under the government of the 
Social Revolutionaries the peasants had to take the 
road of insurrection in order to carry out the Social 
Revolutionary program,” The road Trotsky refers to 
is a Bolshevik road, and having chosen it, the peasants, 
who rebelled not against capitalism, but against the 
remnants of serfdom, willy-nilly became the chief 
supporters of the Bolsheviks in their onslaught upon 
the capitalistic regime. The peasants did not suspect, 
at the time, that the uprooting of capitalism would 
spell the doom of small, individual land ownership; 
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they realized it ten years later when it became quite 
obvious that “‘all land to the peasants’’ was only a 
Bolshevik bid for the peasants’ support and not a 
Bolshevik land policy. 

The decision of the Kerensky régime to proceed with 
the July offensive despite the front’s opposition to any 
war policy which did not spell immediate peace, throws 
light on the eagerness with which the peasants and 
soldiers accepted the Bolshevik promise of land and 
peace. When the Bolsheviks subjected this acceptance 
to a pragmatic test, the downfall of the existing 
leadership, inextricably bound as it was to the bour 
geoisie, became inevitable, since “the struggle (for 
power) was decided in the last analysis by the muzhik” 
and by “the heavyweight peasant garrison.”” The fact 
that the Kerensky régime at the moment of its crisis 
could not secure any support either among the rightist 
or leftist groups is interposed by Trotsky as an in- 
dication that just as the Tsarist régime outlived its 
usefulness before February, so the Kerensky régime 
had run its course before October. When this hap- 
pened, the demise of the Kerensky régime and the 
triumph of the October Revolution verified not only 
the correctness of Lenin’s strategy and Trotsky’s 
tactics, but also the fundamental Marxian hypothesis 
upon which the author builds his history, namely, 
“that no régime withdraws from the stage of history 
until it has exhausted all its possibilities.” 

Trotsky’s J/istory, particularly the remarkably 
clear and concise appendices at the end of the last 
volume, may also be interpreted as a_ self-defense 


against the attack levelled at him by the present 
leadership of Soviet Russia. The points of disagree- 
ment which led to the clash cannot be adequately 
treated in a book review, for that would involve a two- 
fold and thorough interpretation of the theoretical and 
practical aspects of ‘Trotsky’s ‘‘Permanent Revo- 
lution,’ Stalin’s “Socialism in one country,” as well 
as a restatement of the peasant problem. This much, 
however, may be pointed out here: the precision with 
which ‘Trotsky states his attitude toward the problems 
which have arisen in the wake of the February and 
October Revolutions is a most effective protest against 
Stalin's banishing of his opponents, against his re- 
course to the old stand-by, the “Index Expurg- 
atorious,’ and against the complete rewriting of the 
history of those fateful years with a view to expunging 
Trotsky’s name from the annals of the Russian Rev- 
olution. It is even more than that: it is a huge stride 
forward toward the understanding of the Russian Rev- 
olution. 

Replying to the charges of “Bonapartism” and re- 
visionism of Lenin’s fundamental concepts, the 
polemical tone which is frequently employed by the 
author is inevitable and excusable. The mere fact that 
Trotsky as a maker of history is not writing it atop 
an ivory tower does not prevent him from achieving 
scientific objectivism since he applies throughout the 
work the materialistic method of historiography, i.e., 
he uses as points of departure the significant facts 
which emanate from the existing social structure. 
Neither his mordant irony, nor his slashing attacks 
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directed against the ““Compromisers” (the Social-Dem- 
ocrats), and the leader of National-Bolshevism, Stalin, 
militates against the scientific character of his work. 
Such would seem to be the case in the author’s opinion, 
since fundamentally “the proof of scientific objectivism 
is not to be sought in the eyes of the historian or the 
tones of his voice, but in the inner logic of the story 
itself.” Furthermore, Trotsky is firmly convinced that 
his work is quite in keeping with Spinoza’s principle 
of “not to weep or laugh, but to understand,” for the 
cardinal principle of scientific work “does not de- 
prive a man, even though he be a historian, of the 
right to his share of tears and laughter when justified 
by a correct understanding of the material itself.” 
W. Lapesinsky 


New York City 


The French Race: Theories of its Origins and their 
Social and Political Implications Prior to the Rev- 
olution. By Jacques Barzun, Ph.D. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1932. 275 pp. $4.25. 
The Racial Interpretation of History, under the 

form of the Nordic Myth, has played a great part in 
contemporary politics, and left a trace in our im- 
migration laws. The brilliant lucubrations of Madison 
Grant, Lothrop Stoddard, and—alas!—McDougal are 
all too familiar to the educated public. There is a sci- 
entific (?) aspect of the race doctrine, of which Vacher 
de Lapouge is perhaps the least unscientific exponent. 
There was before that a romantic aspect, which arose 
in Germany with the revival of German pride in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Count Arthur 
de Gobineau is really a belated romanticist, whose 
work links the age of imagination and sentiment with 
the age of pseudo-science. All this is well known, 
although there are plentiful opportunities remaining 
for serious investigation and dispassionate interpre- 
tation. 

But the “pre-history” of the race idea is almost 
virgin soil. Almost every one of the men studied by 
Dr. Barzun was at least fairly well known. In the 
case of Bodin, Hotman, Boulainvilliers, Montesquieu, 
Mably, Siéyés, their contribution to the race theory 
had already attracted attention. In bringing together 
the results of scattered researches, Dr. Barzun has 
given them a new perspective and a new significance. 
But he has done far more than a compilation or even 
a synthesis. He has explored obscure or forgotten 
writers like Melle de Lézardiére; he has brought out 
the incidental contributions of such men as Fénelon 
and Voltaire; and, through original study, he has 
thrown new light on the opinions of even the best 
known among racial theorists. 

Altogether his book is a very valuable piece of re- 
search, with a philosophic grasp of a great subject, 
with an erudition which never degenerates into 
pedantry, with a style which is lucid and pleasing with- 
out any sacrifice to “popular” smartness. 

It is very doubtful whether the race theory had any 
serious influence upon the French Revolution; at any 
rate, it served, in a minor fashion, as a rationalization 
of that great upheaval. The race conception, as pop- 


ularized by Siéyés, survived far into the nineteenth 
century. Dr. Barzun’s book is complete and _ self- 
sufficient; but it assumes even greater value as an in- 
troduction to a study of the race problem in nineteenth 
century historiography. The last four pages of its con- 
clusion give us a very promising program for such 
a study, carried to our own days. And beyond? The 
work closes with the very wise remark, for which 
M. de la Palisse could have been quoted as an au- 
thority, that the future is still ahead of us. 
ALBERT GUERARD 
Stanford University 


Pedro de Alvarado, Conquistador. By John Eoghan 
Kelly. Princton University Press, Princeton, 1932. 
xiii, 279 pp., Illus. $3.50. 


William Walker, Filibuster. By Merritt Parmelee 
Allen. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1932. v, 
178 pp., Illus. $1.00. 


Viva Villa! A Recovery of the Real Pancho Villa, Peon, 
Bandit Soldier, Patriot. By Edgcumb Pinchon, as- 
sisted in research by Odo B. Stade. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1933. vi, 383 pp., Illus. 
$3.25. 

Nowhere have their been greater and more imagina- 
tion-inspiring individuals than in Hispanic American 
History. The stories of the Spanish and Portuguese 
countries of America are filled with men and women 
of gargantuan prowess and fascinating picturesqueness. 
Whether in the Colonial or in the modern periods they 
stalk through the pages of history as conquistadores 
or caudileos forming most suitable material for the 
biographer or the novelist. The wonder is that they 
have not been more used by authors of the British 
speaking world. 

Second to the great name of Cortés in the conquest 
of Mexico is that of Alvarado, a man of fiery temper. 
unsurpassed ambition, tremendous greed, and rapa- 
cious cruelty. He all but caused the failure of Cortés’ 
glorious conquest. After Mexico was finally conquered 
he went to Central America to carve out an empire 
for himself but that land was not sufficiently rich for 
his cupidity and he set out for Peru and Ecuador 
hoping there to conquer another Mexico before Pizarro 
could get all the plunder. His return to Mexico and 
his defeat in the Mixton War came as an anti-climax 
to his adventurous career. 

This exciting story has been told by Professor Kelly 
with insufficient gusto but with a scholarliness of some 
depth—which however does not preclude mistakes— 
based upon considerable research and a close study of 
the age in which his hero lived. 

From the boisterous times of Alvarado Central 
America has been a land of unrest but not all of its 
disturbers have been members of the Spanish race as 
is witnessed by the activities of William Walker, the 
Tennessee born filibuster. Most school children know 
the name of this adventurer and the story of how, 
after the middle of the last century, he left the United 
States, how he fought Central American armies and 
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United States financiers, how he made himself presi- 
dent of Nicaragua, and how after meeting final defeat 
he was seized and shot in the land of his adoption. 

This volume, one of The Long Rifle Series, is 
written apparently for children in their teens but it 
will be found extremely interesting by university 
students. 

The counterpart of Alvarado and Walker may be 
found in the more modern Pancho Villa, the volcanic 
villain (rather than the Robin Hood as this author 
has it) of Mexico. Doroteo Arango, as Villa was chris- 
tened, lived in the age of revolutions in Mexico and he 
did everything that he could seemingly to make this 
a long age. Mr. Pinchon who has spent many years in 
his research, has caught the tempo of the times and 
has portrayed Villa for what he was. If the author 
has not painted his hero as black as most people think 
he should be pictured it is because the Mexican gen- 
eral has his better side. This book is well done and 
most interesting. It can be read with the greatest profit 
however in connection with Louis Stevens volume en- 
titled Here Comes Pancho Villa. 

A. Curtis Witeéus 

The George Washington University 


Major European Governments. By P. Orman Ray, 
University of California. Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton, 1931. vii, 446 pp. $3.80. 

To get a book published in 1931 for review in 

1933 naturally makes the reviewer's task difficult, par- 


ticularly when that book deals with as rapidly-chang- 
ing a subject as European governments. Thus the 
section on Germany is today in the main historical, 
rather than descriptive of the current set-up, while 
it is obvious that much that is said about the British 
Constitution, about the Crown, the Cabinet, and Par- 
liament requires considerable modification in the light 
of recent developments brought about by the economic 
crisis. 

It may perhaps here be stated that, unlike some 
textbooks, this work does not give too great a space to 
British Government, while it does give proportionately 
more attention to the German Constitution than some 
writers have chosen to bestow on it. Also it deals with 
local government and the judicial system in the various 
countries treated as though they were integral and 
important parts of the governmental system, not mere 
appendages to be treated in a cavalier fashion for the 
sake of completeness. 

It is, however, to be regretted that the author has 
not given more space to the current government of 
Italy: the Fascist régime is treated too largely as a 
culmination of an historical process, and receives little 
analysis in terms of its own accomplishments and 
objectives. Russia, too, gets somewhat inadequate at- 
tention; and while the theoretical structure of its gov- 
ernment is painted briefly but carefully, its actual 
working is barely discussed. 

This leads, indeed, to a more fundamental criticism. 
The structure of the book follows a definite plan: 
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first is given an historical background, consisting of 
a description of earlier constitutional arrangements 
in the country dealt with; and then there follows an 
account of the existing organs of government and 
their relationships. But the historical part gives little 
sense of dynamic change, while the descriptive leaves 
one with a sense of attractive, but lifeless, patterns. 
In short, the idea of causation is missing, and, owing 
to an inadequate consideration of economic, social, and 
racial factors, one is tempted to forget that the final 
subject-matter is concerned with the lives and actions 
of human beings. This remains true even though the 
party systems in the several countries are analyzed 
and described: they, too, seem to acquire a static, 
rather than dynamic quality. 

Nevertheless the book has its merits. It does give 
a clear and unconfused picture of the actual organs 
of government which should be useful to the freshman 
or sophomore student. The sub-titles used through- 
out do emphasize the points of main importance that 
must be remembered and kept in mind. The questions 
and topics listed at the end of each chapter are pro- 
vocative, and should lead readers of thoughtful tem- 
perament to consider problems not dealt with in the 
text. Here the excellent and full bibliography ought to 
prove very useful, though it might be improved for 
this purpose by further classification, coupled with 
a few words of criticism or description given to the 
main items. 

In conclusion, it is safe to say that the work has 
real value as an introduction to the subject and thus 
fulfills its purpose. Indeed, a new edition, brought 
up-to-date and revised, should receive a warm welcome 
from student and teacher alike. 

T. I. Coox 


Columbia University 


Mexico Before Cortez. By J. Eric Thompson. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, London, 1933. pp. x, 
298. 

Increasing interest in the civilization of the Ameri- 
can Indians has manifested itself in a constantly grow- 
ing list of recent publications on various aspects of 
their life and culture. Notable among these books 
is this volume by one of the leading scholars in Cen- 
tral American research and the curator of the Central 
and South American archaeology in the Field Museum 
of Chicago. 

He describes in a lucid and compact manner the 
civilization of the Aztecs of the Valley of Mexico, 
who at the coming of Cortez were the dominant power 
in Central America. After a brief survey of the dim 
past of Mexico and the relationships of the Aztecs 
to the other peoples of that country, he emerges into 
the short but brightly lit period in which the Aztecs 
flourished. He then portrays the life of the individual 
and the group, analyzes the religion and the ritualized 
calendar, and lists the more striking aspects of the 
architecture, arts, and crafts. Mr. Thompson enriches 
his text by a series of well-chosen illustrations taken 
from Aztec manuscripts and from examples of their 
art and architecture. 


Mezico Before Cortez brings out very clearly the 
various means by which we obtain knowledge of by- 
gone people. ‘The gifted Maya of Guatemala and Yuca- 
tan are chiefly revealed to us by their mighty monu 
ments, their stone sculpture, and calendrie inscriptions. 
A few descriptions of the people in their degenerate 
state at the time of the Conquest, constitute our only 
accounts by eye-witnesses. On the other hand, in the 
Valley of Mexico, the religious fervor of both Spanish 
Christians and Indian converts coupled with the de- 
struction entailed in a vicious war, largely destroyed 
the architecture and much of the art. However, the 
Spanish priests noted carefully the customs and life 
of the people, and even preserved some of the native 
documents, although they destroyed many. Conse- 
quently although the traveller would find the Maya 
country more exciting because of its many ruined 
temples, those unable to make so arduous a journey 
might think of the Maya as something of a “picture- 
book”’ people. The Axtecs, however, owing to the many 
descriptions of them, remain as vivid and alive a group 
as were ever described in the pages of history. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico has recreated in un- 
forgettable terms the death grapple between the Az- 
tecs and the Spaniards, due in great part to the au- 
thor’s concern with individuals. He could never have 
equalled that epic had he written of the Maya in 
which history personalities are lacking to cover the 
bare bones of their material culture. Yet Prescott 
shows the Aztecs from the Spanish point of view, from 
the outside looking in. Mr. Thompson depicts the 
Aztecs in terms of themselves. I should recommend 
anyone who is vaguely curious about the peoples of 
Central America, but repelled somewhat by the in- 
volved ceremonialism of their art, to read again the 
vigorously romantic pages of Prescott, supplement- 
ing them with Mr. Thompson's succinct and sympa- 
thetic account of the Aztecs. He would find much 
to explain not only the Conquest but also the peculiar 
vacillations of the later history of Latin America. 

Mr. Thompson deserves hearty congratulations for 
bringing out the fruit of the patient observations of 
the early friars, enriched by the ro less painstaking 
research of the modern anthropologists. Mezico Be- 
fore Cortez makes a splendid introduction to those 
almost forgotten people who through their agriculture 
have contributed so much to our present well-being, 
who, by their social organization, can teach us many 
lessons in group codperation, and who, by their art, 
may sometime lead us into a new and rich aesthetic. 

GeorGce VAILLANT 

American Museum of Natural History 


Towards the New Spain. By Joseph A. Brandt. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 193838. xiii, 
435 pp. 


Life and Manners in Madrid 1750-1800. By Charles 
E. Kany. University of California Press. Berke- 
ley, California, 1932. xiii, 483 pp. 

The general orientation of the first book, which 
purports to reveal “the efforts of the Republicans to 
regenerate Spain,’ is old fashioned and not unlike 
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that of the Classical American historians; the author 
unreservedly accepts the liberal and Republican the- 
sis that for three centuries Spain had existed in de- 
cadence and intellectual slumber and that absolutism 
and the union of church and state were primarily re- 
sponsible for this condition (pp. 15, 345). Nor does 
he underestimate the significance of the liberal and Re- 
publican efforts ; he not only points out that the Revolu- 
tion of 1868 “proposed both through the constitutional 
monarchy (i. e. under Amadeo of Savoy in 1871-73) 
and the Republic (in 1873-74) humanitarian and social 
legislation much of which has been adopted since”’ 
but also that “it gave release to a new spiritual life 
as reflected in a new era of literature and art, the first 
such release in several centuries.” (p. 353) Thus he 
certainly leaves very little scope for any influences 
from the side of Romanticism. As for Republicanism, 
the author holds that, “it was the most characteristic 
mark of the approach to the New Spain” (p. 126). 
In substantiation of this view he cites its sponsoring 
of such policies as federalism, separation of church 
and state, agrarian and labor reforms, and rapproche- 
ment among the Iberian nations and their offshoots 
in the new world. In his foreword, the author seeks 
to give his work an appearance of timeliness by point- 
ing out “striking analogies’’ (some of these are mere 
coincidences) which lead him to conclude that “the 
tragedies of the first Republie—hold certain and un- 
mistakable lessons for the second Republic’ (p. 1). 
More impressive are the similarities in the probiems 
requiring solution—the usually difficult relations of 
radical and conservative factions in the republican 
ranks and the introduction of the same or similar re- 
forms. “The Republic of 1873 perished largely through 
federalism” he “and the Republic of 1931 
faces its most critical test in federalism” (p. 3) par- 
ticularly since “once the union of church and state has 
been destroyed the thread which ties Spain together 
in large measure has been cut also” (p. 6). But surely 
Mr. Brandt must realize that there are, to say the least, 
economic interests which serve to bind the country to- 
gether and that on the other hand, the church has up- 
held localism in Catalonia and the Basque country! 
Aside from that. the fact that the first Republic was 
merely the last act of the revolutionary drama and 
that it was compelled to face advanced counter revolu- 
tionary sentiment would seem to result in a difference 
between the two republics which overshadows all 


affirms, 


similarities. 

The main portion of Mr. Brandt's book, in the 
construction of has utilized the records 
of the Cortés, polemics, apologetic works, memoires, 
and journalistic accounts together with certain more 
secondary materials, fails to develop the analytic 
spirit of the introduction. It constitutes a not very 
lucid but more or less conventional narrative of Span- 
ish politics from the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with proportionately lengthy descriptions of the 
Revolution of 1868, the establishment of the Republic 
and its downfall before the difficulties caused by the 
armed attacks of Carlism and the cantonalist (i.e. 
federalist) revolt of the left-wing Republicans. A very 
sketchy survey of the restoration period and a con- 
siderably more detailed history of the establishment 


which he 





of the present régimes in Madrid and Barcelona fill 
an epilogue of less than fifty pages. ‘The criticism of 
conventionality holds good despite the existence of 
some rudimentary attention to economic and social 
phenomena and a considerable interest in the politi- 
cal and social content of monarchist and Republican 
programs. But his treatment of ideas is commonplace, 
especially since the author’s knowledge of Spanish in- 
tellectual history is far from complete (an example 
is his ignorance of the literature of the land question) 
and consists in large part of excessively literal trans- 
lations and condensations of statements, platforms, and 
constitutions. Equally conventional are the author’s 
reasons for the downfall of the first Republic which 
center about the illiteracy of the people and the po- 
litical errors of “idealists and philosophers’; we learn 
however that “the manner of attaining federalism and 
its peculiar misinterpretation (i.e. the pact theory 
underlying the cantonalist movement) rather than the 
theory itself invited the destruction of the Republic.” 
(p. 349.) A study of the productions of such liberal 
Spanish publicists as Altamira and Madariaga leads 
one to doubt whether a history of republics can be a 
complete history of republicanism or an adequate study 
of the origins of the new Spain. In the first place, 
the work neglects the manner in which republicanism 
became effective, i.e. through the diversion of the ef- 
forts of certain of its adherents from politics to study 
and education, and in the second place it fails to give 
sufficient credit to the efforts of non-republicans of 
various kinds who helped to bring about changes in 
the national psychology and in various phases of na- 
tional life of which the present Republic is one re- 
sult. It should be said in addition that the work is 
not distinguished by its literary qualities and that 
it is marred by repetitiousness and bad arrangement; 
rarely does the author discuss the background of the 
men with whose acts and ideas he is dealing when 
they first come upon the scene, or even long after that. 

While the leading modern Spanish historians have 
shown great interest in the everyday existence of so- 
ciety, it is a novelty for the American or English writer 
to put aside political or political-religious pre-occupa- 
tions and, without entering upon extended literary or 
artistic criticism, make Spanish social history of the 
late eighteenth century the main object of his study, 
From the same viewpoint, the period with which Dr. 
Kany’s work is concerned is practically virgin terri- 
tory. But neither the time nor the subject should be 
entirely unfamiliar to French and Spanish readers. 
The author, who is Associate Professor of Spanish 
at the University of California, nevertheless points 
out the neglect which has characterized the treatment 
of the epoch by historians of Spanish civilization, ex- 
plaining that “They miss . .. that vivid manifesta- 
tion of Spanish genius and supremacy which lends such 
attractive coloring to the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies” and “that concreteness and definiteness which 
may be found in eighteenth century France .. .” (p. 
2). To this should be added considerations of a 
patriotic, political, and religious character which have 
brought disfavor upon the era. Yet it offers great in- 
terest because it was one of intense struggle in which 
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“Spain . . . was hovering between the old order of 
things and the new, trying to abandon the old national 
conceptions and endeavoring to accept modern Euro- 
pean ideas .. .” (ibid.) and this consideration, which 
makes the eighteenth century a precursor of the nine- 
teenth, is relied upon to lend unity to the author’s 
somewhat heterogeneous collection of facts. Dr. Kany 
follows earlier historians in concluding that the Gal- 
licizing efforts of the government and the governing 
circles were ineffective and that “Spanish society as 
a whole was probably but little benefited by this tur- 
bulence and so-called progress . . .” (p. 4); in ac- 
counting for this, he emphasizes the individualism of 
the Spaniard and ‘that inveterate espanolismo, that 
stubborn resistance to foreign influence” which “acted 
as a serious deterrent to French reform, at least among 
the masses . . (p. 3). The author’s comprehensive 
bibliography includes besides a large part of the sec- 
ondary material dealing with the period, court records, 
legislation, newspapers, books of etiquette, and con- 
temporary studies of manners by foreigners and na- 
tionals, but his chief source is the series of sainetes 
or one-act interludes “with little plot and with the 
comic or satiric element predominating” of Don Ra- 
mon de la Cruz (1731-94) who is generally conceded 
to have been a remarkably faithful recorder of the 
life of Madrid. Among the subjects which are treated 
are the gates of the city and its internal aspects, food 
and furniture, amusements 
aters, culture, education, and religion, and the vari- 
ous social classes—the artisans, the nobility, and the 
court. And despite the author's announced intention 
of not dealing with political and economic organiza- 
tion, the reader will find a good deal of information 
of this sort including discussions of the city’s gov 
ernment, guilds, and mayorazgos. Dr. Kany makes the 
most intensive use of the sainetes in the chapter en 
titled “Social Types and Dress” wherein he describes 
the Frenchified dandy or petrimetre and his feminine 
counterpart; the lower class anti-'rench majo and 
maja; the cortejo or “gallant who dangled after a 
married woman”; the abate; the soldier; the student; 
professional men; and provincials. The author appears 
to ascribe the grotesque attributes which mark these 
figures to the contacts of the old and the new and 
to the shifting conditions of the social classes—the 
nobility descending closer to the masses and the mid 
dle class “whose members had not yet found a 
proper channel for their especially 
given to frivolity and vanity, although luxury had “in 
vaded every class.” (pp. 172-73.) There are of course 
considerations of an economic character which affect 


tertulias, dances, and the 


active force,” 


the questions of luxury and the acceptance of inno 
vation in general without which a discussion of these 
matters is incomplete. In addition, however, the au 
thor confesses that he utilize 
“picturesque and extravagant details” which have 
yielded “essential light” and cautions the reader 


has not hesitated to 


against exaggerations and against the assumption “‘that 
certain social types were quite such standardized 
classes as might be inferred from two or three quoted 
passages.” (pp. xii-xiii.) These warnings are not su- 
perfluous; his interest in satire sometimes becomes 


dominant and then he does little more than repeat 
the gibes against thieving or upstart servants, office 
seekers, lethal doctors, and country bumpkins which 
have always been the stock in trade of the wits of 
the metropolis or capital. But despite the fact that it 
is a “gossipy” rather than a systematic study of a 
social system (which it doesn’t aspire to be) the reader 
will find Dr. Kany’s well written book with its nu- 
merous illustrations which include reproductions of 
works by Goya, both informative and entertaining. 
Max Levin 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 


New York 


Rome and the Romans. By Grant Showerman. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. 643 pp. 
$2.40. 

The Rise of Rome. By Gordon King. New York, Dou 
bleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1982. 218 pp. 
$3.50. 

Lovers of Rome and things Roman always welcome 
a new book by Professor Showerman. The present 
work is a valuable companion volume to his Eternal 
Rome. The aim is to give the general reader as well 
as the classical student a vivid and accurate picture 
of the life of the Roman people. How did the Romans 
dress? What did they eat? How did they work, play, 
worship, fight, study, rule? What did they read? How 
did they handle criminals? These are but a few of 
the detailed topics treated in the book. Professor 
Showerman brings to his discussions a wealth of illus 
tration from the literary texts and the artistic re 
mains. He brings also a contagious enthusiasm for the 
character of civilization he describes. It is no hand 
book of Roman antiquities he has written but rather 
a comprehensive appreciation of a great people. Need 
less to say, the style and spirit reflect the best quali 
ties of a genuine humanism. 

Gordon King’s The Rise of Rome is a ce light to the 
eye. In typography and format it leaves nothing to 
be desired. The Knudsen process is justified of its 
child. To put such technical considerations first is not 
to disparage Mr. King’s text. He has told, simply, 
informally, and with rare charm the story of Rome 
from the days of rude origins to the days of imperial 
majesty. His method is the exaltation of outstanding 
personalities. At his right hand stood the artist, Gustav 
Jensen, whose idealized portraits form a striking and 
unforgettable portion of the book. 

Srertine Tracy 

Columbia University 


The Era of the Muckrakers. By C. C. Regier. Univer 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1982. 
xi, 254 pp. $2.50. 

Money in Elections. By Louise Overacker. Macmillan, 
New York, 1932. xiii, 476 pp. $3.50. 

Implicit in these volumes is that shift in moral atti 
tudes which differentiated Americans of the fifteen 
vears before the outbreak of the Great War from 
Americans of the fifteen following it--the period of 
romantic faith from that of hard disillusionment. 
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Mr. Regier concerns himself with that point of 
view which moved several million middle class urbans 
to buy copies of the muckrake magazines. Whereas, 
before 1900, respectable periodicals eschewed agita 
tors, who were chiefly farmers and laborers, after 
1900 “it was good form to be a liberal” and the mid 
dle class took it up. Why not? For this liberalism was 
not as shocking as radicalism, it did not dig out the 
roots of fundamental abuses. It attracted people more 
inclined to moral judgments than critical analyses, 
confident of the essential fairness of the democratic 
system, hopeful of the effectiveness of bitter criticism, 
sure that “the truth would make us free.” These were 
they who acclaimed a president who was not a re- 
former but “a careerist on the people’s side.” 

The watchword was “exposure and reform.” Of ex 
posure there was a much-needed quantity, concerning 
city, state, and federal governments, concerning big 
business, the underdog, the church, the press and food, 
which are catalogued with some detail. But of re 
sultant reform there was much less than the hoped 
for amount. ‘To the hard question, ““What was the use 
of it all?” the author gives his answer in his last, 
and best, chapter, “The Balance Sheet.” He attributes 
to beneficent muckraking certain improvements, espe 
cially in the field of legislation and the tone of business. 
Perhaps the authors of a recent guinea pig study 
would not agree with Regier in his judgment of the 
effectiveness of the pure food law; and late financial 
exposures show a depressingly low business tone. But 
after all there are intangible and immeasurable 
achievements to the credit of muckraking. The worthy 
achievement of the author is his fair characterization 
of the muckrakers as people and his keen analysis of 
the forces which ended muckraking. 

In the volume of Professor Overacker we find ex 
emplified that realism which has displaced the ro 
manticism of the muckrakee. Organizing materials 
collected by the late Professor West of Stanword Uni 
versity, she has approached the problem of money in 
politics from a scientific point of view. She takes the 
immense campaign contributions brought to light by 
the Borah, Clapp, Caraway, Kenyon, Newberry, N ye, 
Reed, Steiwer, and Walsh committees, and proceeds to 
discuss their origin, amount, distribution, use, and 
possible control, making a strong case for her major 
contentions. 

As to origin, it is inevitable that the largest source 
of funds should be persons or groups having a special 
interest to protect; from this fact rises the fundamental 
problem of manipulation of polities by big business. 
As to amount, limitations are incapable of enforcement 
and therefore pernicious in influence. As to distribution, 
the more serious problem is that of the candidate with 
too little to spend than he with too much, for the 
impecunious aspirant is relatively destitute of the in 
struments of propaganda. As to uses, the most dan 
gerous are those practiced by the so-called ‘“‘non-parti 
zan” organizations. As to possible control, pitiless pub 
licity is the only effective weapon. 

The eynic might counter that the blasé American 
voter is so callous and indifferent to political mal 
practice that its exposure would not be ground for 
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worry to the malpractitioner, nor ground for hope to 
the more honest candidate who helped expose his evil 
opponent. But the author reminds such skeptics that 
none of the candidates proven guilty of very excessive 
expenditures have been re-elected, and opines that po- 
litical machinery can be improved more readily than 
voters. Possibly exposures connected with a recent and 
spectacular recruit to Senate ranks will test Miss Over- 
acker’s publicity theories. 

To the Overacker volume there are helpful appen- 
dices: a list of citations to foreign and United States 
electoral laws, another of election cases in the House 
and Senate, and a critical, lengthy bibliography. A fea- 
ture of the last much appreciated by the reviewer is the 
inclusion of date of publication for magazine articles. 
Mr. Regier asks historical readers to accept, as a sub- 
stitute for notes, twenty-five pages of bibliography, 
mostly magazine articles, with some books and edi- 
torials. An excellent feature is the inclusion of por- 
traits of seventeen leading muckrakers, althoug not 
all of these likenesses date from the period to which 
the book refers. 

JEANNETTE P. NicHots 


Philadelphia 


Book Notes 


Mr. Winston Churchill, who has played so many 
roles in his life, journalistic, military, and political, 
continues his autobiography with Amid These Storms 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932, 320 pp., 
$3.50). These “thoughts and adventures,” as he calls 
them, deal with a wide variety of topics. Included are 
speculations on what might have happened to Mr. 
Churchill if he had done something a little different 
from what he actually did, some phases of his military 
and political experiences, and finally rambling remarks 
concerning his hobbies and his anticipations for the 
future. Mr. Churchill is a master of a swift prose 
style; he has had an unusually active and varied ca- 
reer. The result, then, as might be expected, is a thor 
oughly entertaining book replete with interesting and 
incisive, if not remarkable, generalizations. Lacking the 
rounded characteristics of a full fledged autobiography, 
these chapters throw not a little light on the very 
quirks of his personality which might escape notice in 
a more self-conscious and studied effort.—M. 


Mr. D. G. E. Hall in editing with an introduction 
The Dalhousie-Phayre Correspondence, 1852-1856 
(Oxford University Press, 1932, Ixxii, 426 pp., $8.50) 
has provided some valuable documents for the study 
of British expansion in Asia. These letters were writ 
ten by Lord Dalhousie, viceroy of India from 1848 
to 1856, Sir Arthur Phayre, British Commissioner of 
Pegu in Burma, and Thomas Spears, British corre- 
spondent at the Burmese Court at Ava, and they cover 
the difficult period following the Second Burmese War. 
In addition to the light these letters throw on the 
personality of the men chiefly responsible for the di- 
rection of British policy, the aggressive, brilliant Dal- 
housie, the cautious, informed Phayre, and the shrewd, 


observant Spears, these letters contain much informa 
tion not only as to the shaping of British policy but 
as to the factors which lay back of that policy. Strate 
gic and economic topics occupy considerable attention, 
so that the basis as well as the way of imperialism 
comes to light. Mr. Hall’s introduction relates the nec 
essary facts for background, not always with a skepti 
cism desirable in an analysis of British imperialism. 
An interesting map of Burma, compiled in 1857, ac- 
companies the volume.—C, I’. Mutter 


In his The Founder of Modern Eqypt: A Study of 
Muhammad ’Ali (Cambridge, University Press, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1931, 276 pp.) Pro 
fessor Henry Dodwell has given what may well come 
to be regarded as the definitive biography of the Al- 
banian adventurer who became hereditary governor of 
Egypt. The volume is well-written and fully docu- 
mented. It is based upon official papers of England 
France, Italy, Russia, and Egypt, and upon a con 
siderable amount of hitherto-unpublished materials, in 
cluding letters and orders of Muhammad ’Ali. Re 
garding his subject neither as a villain nor a hero, 
the author gives a skillful and sympathetic word pic- 
ture of a man, able, cautious, and brave. Had Muham- 
mad ’Ali’s successors been more like himself, Egypt 
might not have fallen under Anglo-French domination 
within thirty years after his death in 1849 at the age 
of eighty. The book shold be of great value to every 
student of imperialism and diplomacy, and of interest 
to every reader who enjoys tales of adventure and an 
uphill battle against great odds.—W. C. L. 
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Rangers in the Revolution. $3.50. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Zacharias, H. C. E. Renascent India [ India during the 
past hundred years]. N.Y.: Dutton; 304 pp.; $3.25. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Armstrong, Hamilton F. Hitler's Reich; the 
phase. N.Y.: Macmillan; 73 pp.3 $1.00. 

Bernstein, Samuel. ‘The beginnings of Marxian Social- 
ism in France. N.Y.: Eliot Pub. Co.; 38 W. 42nd 
St.; 240 pp.; $2.50. 

Cole, Fay-Cooper. The long road from savagery to 
civilization. N.Y.: Appleton-Century; 111 pp.; 
$1.00. 

Dalgliesh, Wilbert H. The Company of the Indies in 
the days of Dupleix. Easton, Pa.: Chemical Pub. 
Co.; 246 pp. (11 p. bibl.); $2.00. 

Essad, bey. Ogpu; the plot against the world. N.Y.: 
Viking Press; 307 pp. (9 bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Hedger, George A., editor. An introduction to west 
ern civilization. Garden City, N.Y.: 865 pp.; $3.50. 

Mathew, David. The Celtic peoples and Renaissance 
Europe; A study of the Celtic and Spanish influ 
ences on Elizabethan history. N.Y.: Sheed and 
Ward; 540 pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Muret, Charlotte T. French Royalist doctrines since 
the Revolution. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 834 
pp. (16 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Newton, Arthur P. The Kuropean nations in the West 
Indies, 1493-1688. N.Y.: 374 pp.; 
$3.50. 

Pokrovskii, Mikhail N. Brief history of Russia, Vol. 1. 
N.Y.: Internat. Publishers; 295 pp.; $2.50. 

Schevill, Ferdinand. The history of the Balkan penin 
sula; from the earliest times to the present. Revised 
edition. N.Y.: Harcourt; 612 pp.; $5.00. 

Sousa, Nasim. The capitulatory régime of ‘Turkey. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 401 pp.; $3.50. 

Stock, Leo I’., editor. United States ministers to the 
Papal states; instructions and dispatches. Washing 
ton, D.C.: Catholic Univ. Press; 495 pp.; $5.00. 


first 


Macmillan; 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Bogart, Ernest L., editor. Some American proposals 
for debt revision. Urbana, I1l.: Univ. of Ill.; 44 pp. 

Gibberd, Kathleen. The League in our time. N.Y.: 
Peter Smith; 237 pp.; $1.50. 

Gooch, G. P., and others. Problems of Peace; seventh 
series. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 311 pp.; $2.50. 

McClure, Wallace M. World prosperity as sought 
through the economic work of the League of Na- 
tions. N.Y.: Macmillan; 652 pp. (14 p. bibl.); 
$4.00. 

Moulton, Harold G. International financial reconstruc 
tion. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 10 pp.; 15e. 

Stallings, Laurence, editor. The first World War; a 
photographic history. N.Y.: Simon & Schuster; 298 
pp.; $3.50. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Crawford, S. J. 
Christendom 
Press; 109 pp.; 

Macdonald, A. J. Authority and reason in the early 


western 
Univ. 


influence on 


3 Oxford 


Anglo-Saxon 
600-800 


p1.75. 


A.D. 


Middle Ages. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 136 pp.; 
$2.00. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Beals, Carleton. The crime of Cuba (history). Phila.: 
Lippincott ; 472 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Bovill, E. W. Caravans of the old Sahara [history of 
Western Sudan]. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 300 
pp.; 97.50. 

Chapman, Charles FE. Colonial Hispanic America. 
N.Y.: Macmillan; 422 pp. (35 p. bibl.) ; $2.40. 
Fayle, Charles E. A short history of the world’s ship 
ping industry. N.Y.: Dial Press; 320 pp.; $3.50. 
Johnsen, Julia E., compiler. Chinese-Japanese War. 
N.Y.: H. W. Wilson; 196 pp. (20 p. bibl.) ; 90c. 
Luke, Henry C. J. In the margin of history. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin; 270 pp.; $3.75. 

Peck, Mary FE. Teaching history in the high school. 
Farmville, Va.: State Teachers College; 100 pp.; 
60c. 

Price, Ernest B. The Russo-Japanese treaties of 1907- 
1916, concerning Manchuria and Mongolia. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press; 176 pp.; $1.75. 

Seligman, FE. R. A. and Johnson, A., editors. Ency- 
clopedia of the social sciences; Vol. 10; Mac-Mor; 


N.Y.: Macmillan; 673 pp.; $7.50. 
Statesman’s Yearbook, 1933. N.Y.: Macmillan, 1471 


pp.; $5.00. 
BIOGRAPILY 


Agar, Herbert. The people's choice from Washington 
to Harding. Boston: Houghton Mifflin; 358 pp.; 
(7 p. bibl.) ; $3.50. 

Hyde, H. M. The rise of Castlereagh. N.Y.: Macmil 
lan; 494 pp.; $8.40. 


Hayward, John. Charles II. N.Y.: Macmillan; 135 
pp.; 75e. 
Bobbé, Dorothie DeB. DeWitt Clinton. N.Y.: Min 


$3.50. 
“Columbus”? his real name 
Pub. Co.; 24 E. 


ton, Balch; 319 pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; 

David, Maurice. Who was 
and fatherland. N.Y.: Research 
2ist St.; 158 pp.; $2.50. 

Benson, Edward F. King Edward VII. N.Y.: 
mans; 512 pp.; $3.00. 

Wortham, Hugh EF. Edward VII. 
143 pp.; 75e. 

Waldman, Milton. England’s Elizabeth. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin; 276 pp. (3 p. bibl.) ; $3.50. 

Birrell, Francis. Gladstone. N.Y.: Macmillan; 144 pp.; 
75c. 

E.ckenrode, H. J., and Kdmunds, P.W. E. 
man. N.Y.: Greenberg; 242 pp.; $2.50. 

Hoover, Herbert C. and Coolidge, Calvin. Campaign 
speeches of 1982, Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday ; 
336 pp.; $1.25. 

Q’Connor, Harvey. Mellon's millions { Life of Andrew 
J. Mellon]. N.Y.: John Day, 458 pp.; $3.00. 

Lockhart, John G. Cecil Rhodes. N.Y.: Macmillan; 
135 pp.; 75e. 

Millin, Sarah G. Cecil Rhodes, N.Y.: Harper; 457 pp. 
(3 p. bibl.) ; $3.75. 

Jones, Howard M. The life of Moses Coit Tyler. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Univ. of Mich. Press; 865 pp. (11 p. 
bibl.) ; $2.50. 


Long 


N.Y.: Macmillan; 


H. Harri 
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There is a Map for Every Purpose 


In McKinley’s Series of Desk Outline Maps 








LIST OF McKINLEY’S DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


Double Size, (Size A): 10 x 15 in.; $1.30 a 100; 37 cts. for an envelope of 20 maps. 

Large Size, (Size B): 714 x 10 in.; 65 cts. a 100; 23 cts. for an envelope of 20 maps. 

Small Size, (Size C): 5% x 744 in.; 40 cts. a 100; 18 cts. for an envelope of 20 maps. 
Carriage extra. 











Skeleton Outline Maps 195 -b- Middle States Settlements. 
Coast Line d Political Divisions 188 a-b-c South Atlantic States, : 
oast Lines an olitica 184 -b- South Atlantic and Gulf States. 
81 a-b-c The World (no boundary lines). 189 -b- Coast of Southern States (for early settle- 
| 82 a-b Europe (boundaries of 1921). ments). 
83 rath Asia 194 a-b- Eastern Virginia (for Civil War). 
} | 84 a-b- Afric a. : 190 a-b- Mississippi Valley, Northern section. 
| 52 a-b- North America 181 -b- Mississippi Valley, Northern Section (with- 
86 a-bec S uth America. out detail). 
87 a-b-c Australia 191 a-b- Northeastern Mississippi Valley. 
88 a-b-c United States (no state lines) 192 a-b Northwestern Mississippi Valley. 
Maps with Stippled Water Area 193 a-b- Southern Mississippi Valley and Texas. 
71 a-b The World (Mercator’s Projection). 74 :. pees United States. 
7. ab one K -dD- a. 
73 ab aw a 170 a-b- Gulf of Mexico, Panama, etc. 
74 a-b Africa. 172 a-b- West Indies. 
y a-b North America 173 a-b- Canada. 
76 a-b South America. Europe and its Sub-Divisions 
77 a-b Australia 101 a-b- Europe (physical features). 
8 ab United States. 89 a-b-c Europe meme Hat ha of 1914). 
° . ° ° 82 a-b-c Europe (boundaries of 1921). 
Geographical & Historical Desk Maps 111 a-b-c Sesene (central and southern parts). 
| 100 a-b «The W orld (Mercator’s Projection). 112 a-b Central Europe (Charlemagne’s Empire). 
101 0 Europe. 114 a-b- Baltic Lands. 
| | , - 115 


} » 


i 
2 al . 5 a-b-c Southeastern Europe and Eastern Mediter- 
03 a frica ranean. 

a-b North America 120 a-b-c British Isles. 

a South America 121 a-b-c England. 

Australia 


122 -b-c Scotland. 
Pacific Ocean. 


“Ss CS ‘ ; vo 123 a-b-c Ireland. 

ab The World Divided at 60° East long. 124 a-b-c France and the Netherlands (with England). 
9a Eastern Hemisphere 128 a-bee Germany. 

a Western Hemisphere ‘ 


126 -b- Austria-Hungary and the Danube Valley. 
| The United States 7 a-b- Russia, 
175 a-b-c The United States (State boundaries and 128 -b-c Spain. 
physical features) 130 a-b-c Greece and A&gean Sea. 
| 176 a-b-c United States (State boundaries only) 132 a-b-c Italy. 


The United States in Three Sections 





( y , : Ancient Hist and Special Subjects 
177 a-b-c | astern Unite d States (east of Mississippi). 113 ab-c or ae flee iri World. _ 
| 178 a ~ - sissippi \ + i on 134 a-b- Roman Empire. 
| 17: a + Iq ific eer = oe — 133 -b- Central Italy (early Roman History). 
| nail _. t and Plateau States (without de- 142 -bc Ancient Rome (City). 
| , 131 -b- Greece (Continental). 
Sections of United States and North America i143 -b-c Ancient Athens. 
| 185 a-b-c New England : 135 a-b-c Eastern World (Alexander's Empire). | 
} 18 t New England (without detail). 138 a-b-c Palestine. 
| 186 -b- Coast of New England (for settlements). 140 -bc Egypt. 
187 a-b-c Middle Atlantic States. 148 a-b- India. 
183 -t Middle Atlantic States (without detail). 149 a-b- Eastern China and Japan. 
The above list does not include State Maps, World War Maps or the Extra Size Maps l 
(size 15” x 20”). 


Samples and information regarding any of our maps will be gladly sent upon request. | 








McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1021 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
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Vare, William S. My forty years in politics. Phila.: 
Roland Swain Co.; 225 pp.; $2.50. 

Ponsenby, A. A. W. H., Baron. Queen Victoria. N-Y.: 
Maemillan; 141 pp.; 75c. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Allen, Eleanor W. The position of foreign states be- 
fore national] courts. N.Y.: Macmillan; 854 pp.; 
$4.50. 

Arnold, Ralph. Treaty-making procedure . . . in dif- 
ferent states. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 69 pp.; 
$1.50. 

Brogan, D. W. Government of the people. N.Y.: Har- 
per; 415 pp.; $4.00. 

Bromage, Arthur W. American county government. 
N.Y.: Holston House Sears; 314 pp. (8 p. bibl.) ; 
$3.00. 

Burgess, John W. The foundations of political science. 
N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 166 pp.; $2.25. 

Chen, Chih-Mai. Parliamentary opinion of delegated 
legislation. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press.; 149 pp. 
(5 p. bibl.) ; $2.25. 

Finegan, James E.. Tammany at bay. N.Y.: Dodd, 
Mead; 301 pp.; $2.00. 

Lauterpacht, H. The function of law in the interna- 
tional community. N.Y.: Oxford; 493 pp.; $7.50. 

Magnider, I’. A., and Claire, G. S. The Constitution. 
N.Y.: McGraw-Hill; 407 pp.; $2.50. 

Moss, Warner. Political parties in the Irish Free 
state. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 233 pp.; $3.00. 

Patterson, Ernest M., editor. American policy in the 
Pacific. Phila.: Amer. Acad. of Polit. and Soc. 
Science ; 279 pp.; $2.50. 

Silzer, George S. The government of a state. Newark, 
N.J.: Soney & Sage, $5.00. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 
Compi.tep sy Leo F. Srock, Pu.D. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Design for Government. R. G. Tugwell (Political Sci 
ence Quarterly, September). 

The Early Development of the Law of Contraband 
of War, III. P. C. Jessup and Francis Deak (Po 
litical Science Quarterly, September). 

Missionaries in the Fight against Slavery. Kdward 
Shillito (Contemporary Review, September). 

The History and Religion of Israel in the Light of 
Babylonian Discoveries. I. M. 'T. Bohl (Journal of 
Biblical Literature, June-September ). 

A Brief Survey of German Works on Modern Chinese 
History. J. G. Reid (Pacific Historical Review, Sep 
tember). 

Kossuth and the Treaty of Trianon. Oscar Jaszi (For 
eign Affairs, October). 

Ten Years of the ‘Turkish Republic. Hans Kohn (For 
eign Affairs, October), 

Business and Politics in the Persian Gulf: the Story of 


the Wénckhaus Firm. Eugene Staley (Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, September). 

Economic Consequences of Japan’s Asiatic Policy. J. 
KE. Orchard (Foreign Affairs, October). 

National Attitudes on the Far Eastern Controversy, 
J. T. Russell and Quincey Wright (1merican Politi- 
cal Science Review, August). 

Manchurian Diplomacy as an Asiatic Problem. J. VY, 
A. MacMurray (Yale Review, Autumn). 

Japanese Strategy in the Far East. P. C. March (Yale 
Review, Autumn). 

The Dutch East Indies: a Bibliographical Essay. F, 
A. Lundy (Pacific Historical Review, September). 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


A British View of British Foreign Policy. A. J. Toyn- 
bee (Yale Review, Autumn). 

Queen Elizabeth. Sir J. A. R. Marriot (Cornhill, Sep- 
tember). 

The Occupation of Algiers in 1830: a Study in Anglo- 
French Diplomacy. J. E. Swain (Political Science 
Quarterly, September). 

Mr. Gladstone and the Oxford Movement. Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Nineteenth Century, September). 
Scots and Jacobites in Hertfordshire. Archibald Jack- 

son (Scots Magazine, September). 

The Hudson Bay Route to Canada. D. W. MacArthur 
(Fortnightly Review, September). 

Canada and the Peace Settlement of 1782-3. S. F, 
Bemis (Canadian ITistorical Review, September). 
The Political Ideas of John A. Macdonald. T. W. L, 
McDermot (Canadian Historical Review, Septem- 

ber). 

Australian Developments of the Rule of Law. T. R. 
Adam (Pacific Historical Review, September). 


UNITED STATES 


The Labor Injunction. P. IF’. Brissenden (Political Sei- 
ence Quarterly, September). 

The Children of Depression. Dorothy Orr (Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, September). Results of de- 
pressions to education. 

The Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. A. O. Craven (Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, September ). 

History and Significance of the Foreign Plant Intro 
duction Work of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. K. A. Ryerson (Agricultural History, 
July). 

The Comment of British Travellers on Early Ameri- 
ean Terms relating to Agriculture. A. W. Read (4q- 
ricultural History, July). 

Karly History of American Ordnance, IT. General W. 
H. 'I'schappat (Army Ordnance, July-August). 
The Palatine Germans in Pennsylvania. J. N. Eno 

(Americana, July). 

Ezra L’Hommedieu, Intimate of Washington. W. A. 
L., Hommedieu (Americana, July). 

The Religious Opinions of Thomas Jefferson. W. D. 
Gould (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Sep 
tember ). 
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The Beginnings of Printing in the District of Colum- 
bia. D. C. MeMurtrie (Americana, July). 

Albert Gallatin: Western Pennsylvania Politician. R. 
J. Ferguson (Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine, August). 

Illinois Highways, 1700-1848. Josephine Boylan 
(Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
April-June). 

The Steamship Savannah. J. C. Jenkins (Georgia His- 
torical Quarterly, September). 

The First Hundred Years: a Brief History of Iowa. 
Ruth A. Gallaher (Jowa Journal of History and 
Politics, October). 

The Old Log School: a Chronicle of Rural Education. 
W. J. Martin (Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine, August). 

Mythical Cities of Southwestern Minnesota, R. J. For- 
rest (Minnesota History, September). 

Keeping House on the Minnesota Frontier. Evadene 
A. Burris (Minnesota History, September). 

The Asiatic Cholera in St. Paul. J. 
(Minnesota History, September). 
Why ‘Texas Seceded from Mexico. Peter Molyneaux 

(Southwest Review, Spring). ; 

The Government of the Oberlin Colony. R. S. Fletcher 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September). 

An American Communist Experiment. Stuart Hodgson 
(Contemporary Review, September). Shaker settle- 
ment of Mt. Lebanon, N.Y. 

Laws for the Better Government of California, 1848. 
Lindley Bynum (Pacific Historical Review, Septem- 
ber). 

Some Factors in the Americanization of the Swedish 
Immigrant, 1850-1890. Fritiof Ander (Journal of 
the Illinois State Historical Society, April-June). 

The United States and Sino-Korean Relations, 1885- 
1887. H. J. Noble (Pacific Historical Review, Sep- 
tember ). 

The Cattle Trade on Puget Sound, 1858-1890. J. O. 
Oliphant (Agricultural History, July). 

Aycock of North Carolina. R. B. Vance (Southwest 
Review, Spring). 


M. Armstrong 


Some Thoughts on Lincoln’s Presidency. Thomas 
Ewing (Journal of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety, April-June). 

The Georgia Gubernatorial Elections of 1861 and 
1868. J. H. Bass (Georgia Historical Quarterly, 
September). 

Asa Whitney and His Pacific Railroad Publicity Cam- 
paign. Margaret L. Brown (Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, September). 

Calling the Georgia Constitutional Convention of 1877. 
W. P. Brandon (Georgia Historical Quarterly, Sep- 
tember ). 

The Bimetallic Controversy of Fifty Years Ago. C. R. 
Fay (Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, Sep- 
tember). 

The Crisis before Mr. Roosevelt. S. K. Ratcliffe (Fort- 
nightly Review, September ). 

The United States and the Contract Labor Question 
in Hawaii, 1862-1900. Donald Rowland (Pacific 
Historical Review, September). 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC. REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of Tne His- 

roricAL Ovurtioox, published monthly, except June, July, 

August, and September, at Philadelphia, Pa., for October 1, 

1933. 


County of Philadelphia, 
State of Pennsylvania, 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Alfred C. Willits, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the business manager of Tue HisroricaL 
Ovur.oox, and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, McKintey Pustisuine Co., 1021 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Editor, Atsnert E. McKrin ey, 6901 Germantown Ave., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Managing Editor, Atsert E. McKrn ey, 6901 German- 
town Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Business Manager, Avrreo C, Witxrrs, 110 W. Johnson 
St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated, and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

McK in ey Pvustusiuine Co., 1021 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., a partnership composed of: 

Aunert BE. McKrxtey, 6901 Germantown Ave., German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cuarirs S. McKintey, 312 W. Upsal St., Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are (if 
there are none, so state). 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two ot 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona-fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
NOW NOONE TE nes 0.60 ies cseectasnadeees 

(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 

Atrrep C, WILurts 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of 
September, 1933. 


Joua M. O’Baren 
(My commission expires Jan. 28, 1937.) 
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Something Fresh and Novel 


The Contemporary W orld 


prepared by 
Ciara Louise DeNnTLER, High School, Redlands, California 


A series of imaginative newspapers dealing with the historical and social events and con- 
ditions in Europe and America during the Modern History period. Every item is a contempo- 
rary statement based on the source material of the time. 

The Contemporary World is especially valuable as it contains much material that is not 
obtainable in either textbooks or supplementary works. The papers contain such departments 
as,—Art, Music, Drama and Literature, Fashion Notes, Sport Slants, Educational Notes, Ques- 
tion Box, Editorial, ete. 


This series is composed of ten papers for the following dates: 


1649 1688 1713 1740 1763 
1793 1815 1830 1848 1870 


Each paper contains 4 pages; size of page 10 x 15 inches. 


Single copies 10 cents each; quantities of 10 or more any assortment 5 cents each. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO., 1021 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
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Bibliography on the Teaching Fae oe 


of the Social Sciences 


THE SOCTAL STUDIES 
By EDGAR C. BYE, Assistant Professor of Social Studies, wince ATES. 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N.J. 


HE PURPOSE of this bibliography is to make available to 4 
teachers of the social studies a list of the most useful books ; ce re 


and articles in periodicals which have been published for their use. 











The first edition of this list was published by Clark University in 1929. The present edi 
tion has been thoroughly revised, rearranged and brought up to date. It is supplemented by 
a list of organizations supplying social, political, and economic material, a list of publish 


ers, and an author index. 104p. paper. Postpaid 60c. Ask for low price quotation on quantity 
orders. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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